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SCHOLASTIC 


Let Senior Scholastic 
be your student’s key 


“Alice in Wonderland” 





2-T 


a 


Teachers like yourself 
helped us design 
this program 


@ SENIOR SCHOLASTIC is edited to meet 
the needs of teachers of American history, 
government, national affairs, world problems, 
economics, civics and geography. This year. 
as every year, sparkling new features have 
been added. They supplement the time-tested 
editorial fare already enthusiastically re- 
ceived by teachers and students. 


* Major Weekly Articles * 


Every week your studenis will find two major ar- 
ticles devoted to national and international affairs- 
These articles are designed for teaching a single broad 
problem of current interest, with proper proportions 
of news, history, politics, economics, people, and 
geography. 

NATIONAL AFFAIRS articles (see pages 6-7). Some 
coming topics: Governmental Reorganization; Produc- 
tivity: Key to Plenty (based on Twentieth Century 
Fund—Encyclopedia Britannica film) ; the 1950 Census. 

FOREIGN or INTERNATIONAL articles (see pages 
8-9). Some topics: Council of Europe—Will Dream 
Become Reality?; Western German Republic—Can 
Democracy Flourish? 


* U.S. History in Literature x 


Dr. Henry Steele Commager, distinguished Columbia 
University historian and regular contributor to Senior 
Scholastic, will present this year ten articles on “Amer- 
ican History in Literature” (see pages 18-19). He will 
discuss, against broad historical background, the books 
that give the most realistic picture of the American 
people from Colonial days to the present. 


Pro-and-Con Discussions 


Highly prized and richly praised by 
teachers of social studies and English Regional Geography—Series on 
Senior Scholastic’s stimulating, im- U. +. regions, examining the economic 
and social mosaic of our America, with 
emphasis on need for and steps toward 
conservation of resources. 

... Student Forums—Lively panel dis- 
cussions by high school students under 


Special Issues © 


Senior Scholastic’s special issues—de- 
voted to one topic of international or 
domestic significance—have both timely are 


& “EXTRA” Features 


4dded “vitamins” in your teaching 
fare 
pro-and-con discussions (see 
pages 16-17). Some scheduled topics: 
Should the President be elected by di- 
rect vote of the people? Does the “wel- 
fare state” threaten free enterprise? 


and lasting interest partial 
Every Student's Key to Understanding 

the News (Oct. 5)—See next page. 
Scandinavia (Oct. 26)—Based on a 

summer's tour by I. D. W. Talmadge, 


Scholastic’s Foreign Affairs Editor 

“Know-How” for the World (Nov. 
16)—President Truman’s “Fourth Point” 
for assisting underdeveloped areas. 

Birthday of Nation’s Capital (Jan. 11) 
—Washington’s 150th Anniversary. 

And coming in the_second semester: 
Congress at Work (an up-to-the-minute 
revision of Scholastic’s popular supple- 
ment); Safety; Canada; Games and 
Sports Around the World; Student 
Achievement. 


Understanding the News 


Every issue contains three pages cov- 
ering the outstanding developments in 
the news of the week and “What's Be- 
hind It.” (See pages 10-12 for review 
of summer news.) Subjects are carefully 
selected and edited for lasting signifi- 
cance and reader interest, then teletyped 
to our presses at deadline time. Maps, 
cartoons, photos brighten every page. 


an adult moderator, dissecting social 
and personal problems of youth. These 
panels should spark similar discussions 
in your classroom. 

... Transportation—Six articles giving a 
first-hand report of a summer’s journey 
via plane, train, bus, truck, and ore- 
carrier by a Scholastic staff writer. 

.. . Economic Literacy—A department of 
authoritative information explaining the 
economic puzzles in today’s news, pre- 
pared by outstanding economists. 





Every Student’s Key to 
Understanding the News 


CONTENTS 


How to Read the News—A practical 
gvide telling how te read about 
current affairs for full understand- 
-ing. 

. S. Governmert at Work—Questions 
and answers on the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Photes and biographical 
sketches of Cabinet Secretaries and 


Supreme Court Justices. Duties of 


Departments and agencies. 

Comparison of World Isms—Straight- 
forwerd, meaningful interpreta- 
tions and comparisons ef democ- 
racy, socialism, communism, and 
fascise). 


YOUNG VOICES 


One of the most popular Senior Scho- 
lastic features, and an especially valu- 
able and stimulating incentive to creative 
writing, is provided by “Young Voices.” 
This weekly department (see page 21) 
invites students to contribute original 
writing. 


SHORT STORY 


A short story by an eminent current 
author or a new writer of promise is 
featured in every issue (see page 25). 


COMPOSITION 


Practica) how-to-do-it articles cover 
grammar, sentence structure, word 
study, and the techniques of good writ- 
ing (see page 22) 


LEISURE TIME—CAREERS 


Every issue includes features created 
especially for student interest outside 
the classroom. See “Boy dates Girl” (p. 
32), Career Club (p. 20), as well as 
sports, films, books, and health hints. 


@ Something your students cannot afford to miss! A 
30-page special reference unit in the October 5 issue .. . 


Planned with the active 


cooperation of elassroom 


teachers to surmount current affairs “roadblocks”. . . . 
This handy guide will be invaluable for reference 
throughout the year . . . Insure delivery of this “pocket 
encyclopedia” for each of your students by confirming 
your order on the inserted card now, 


Biographical Section—Sprightly, infor- 
mative biographies of leaders at 
home and abroad. 

Full-page Maps in Coler—A handy 
atlas covering all impertant areas 
of the world, emphasizing today’s 
problems. 

United Nations in Action—The achieve- 
ments of all the organs’ of the U.N. 
since 1945, plus on outline and 
chart on the structure of the world 
organization. 

Chronology for 1945-49—A review of 


werld and national events singe 
the end of World War li. 

Chart of 86 Nations—Vital informa- 
tion on every nation summarized 
in chart form for easy reference. 

Dictionary of Terms—important con- 
cepts of political, ic, and 
international affairs defined in lan- 
gvage which brings them to life. 

THERE !$ ABSOLUTELY NO OTHER 
SINGLE SOURCE FROM WHICH 
YOUR STUDENTS CAN GET ALL 
THIS INFORMATIONI 





* FOR THE BUSY TEACHER x 


Senior Scholastic is designed to help 
you save time and effort in the class- 
room through these teaching aids: 

Lesson Plans, based on major tea- 
tures, are published weekly and include 
brief digests of articles, discussion ques- 
tions, and suggestions for classroom 
activities, club work, and homework. 
(See pages 5-T and 6-T, which you will 
find directly following the enclosed stu- 
dent edition.) 

Discussion questions, placed at the 
end of each major article, are a new fea- 
ture this year, initiated in response to 
teacher requests. 

Quizzes in three varieties are avail- 
able for your use: 

1. What Do You Know?—Weekly quiz 
on facts, ideas, and words in the issue. 
Words to the Wise defines and illustrates 
difficult vocabulary in the issue. (See 
pages 14-15.) 

2. Quick Quiz on the News—A briet, 


short-answer quiz on Understanding the 
News will be included in each week's 
news section, beginning next week. This 
new feature is also based on teacher 
suggestions. 

3. Semester Review Test—Four-page 
quiz published in January and May, one 
copy for every student subscriber. 

Tools for Teachers enables you to 
secure supplementary teaching materials 
in advance. (See next page—subsequent 
issues will include larger section.) 

Monthly Scholastic Teacher, of which 
next issue will be first of nine this vear, 
will feature a variety of valuable edu- 
cation features. These include reports 
on new trends in social studies and Eng- 
lish teaching techniques, travel and ad- 
vanced study articles, Homeroom 313 
(practical guidance hints), and many 
other features. Scholastic Teacher, a 
monthly wrapped around the student 
edition, is in addition to the smaller 
regular weekly Teacher Edition. 


Literary Cavaleade-Monthly for English Classes—see next page. —> 








Literary 


the — ne 


HE finest contemporary reading, selected from the best 

modern writing, reaches your English students each 
month in the form of an attractive magazine that will be 
treasured. Literary Cavalcade is specifically designed to meet 
the long-felt need for classroom material that relates litera- 
ture to vital human interests. This stimulating monthly now 
has a dual function: (1) to explore human interests and 
activities, bringing to hungry young minds the modern 
world in all its facets; (2) to present this material in the 
form of the finest contemporary creative writing. Literary 
Cavalcade supplements every English program from the 9th 
through the 12th years. 


In Every Issue 
Short Story—Short fiction by 
meaning and significance and is at the same time a model 


well-known writers that has 


of literary form. 

Short Short Story—A gem of the story-teller’s art that con- 
trasts effectively with the longer form. 

one-act play, or excerpts from a full- 


Play—A radio play, 


CAVALCADE... 


length play or film script. Each dramatic selection is a 
four-star “hit” and is perfect material for oral English. 
Essays—Humorous essays are sprightly and deftly written, 
engage the attention of even the slowest students. Serious 
essays deal with important facets of modern life, on the 
student's level of understanding. Models of form. 

Book Consideration—A worth-while current book is con- 
densed or excerpted. These condensations are designed to 
encourage students to do sustained reading and are high- 
ly successful in building the book-reading habit. 

Poetry—One or two pages of poetry, built around a theme 
or the work of one poet. A coming feature will be an 
article explaining modern rhyme schemes and techniques 
of prosody, illustrated by poetry selections. 

Biography—Profile sketches of leaders in the professions, 
science, business, the arts, sports, entertainment, and the 
“blue-collar” trades. 

World Literature—Selections from outstanding contempo- 
rary foreign writers, chosen to show students what people 
in other countries are like, and to encourage world un- 
derstanding. 

Composition—Articles on the mechanics of writing. Also 
articles on speech and oral English. 

Plus—Art masterpiece pictorial covers that stimulate interest 
in contemporary art; picture essays; crossword puzzles, 
art features. The contents of Literary Cavalcade are 
lavishly illustrated to bring out the deeper, subsurface 
values of the literary materials. 

« Lesson Plan for Teachers—Accompanying each classroom 
order is a lesson plan based on the contents of the issue. 
This features extensive vocabulary drills, attitude ques- 
tions and problems of interpretation. 





TOOLS FOR TEACHERS on Britain 


Featured in next week's issue 


PAMPHLETS: Background to Britain's Dollar Position 
(I. D. 929, ’49) British Information Services, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, N. Y. 20. Free. Britain’s Road to Recovery, 
Mildred Adams (Headline Series No. 74, 49), Foreign 
Policy Assn., 22 E. 38th St., N. Y. 16. 35 cents. 

ARTICLES: “Briiain Today,” Senior Scholastic, 
49. “The Battle of the Pound,” Fortune, Aug. ’49. “An- 
other Crisis in England: Why?” United States News, July 
22, '49. “The Leaky Ship Seeks Any Port,” Newsweek, 
July 25, *49. 

BOOKS: Socialist Britain, Francis Williams (Viking, 49), 
$3. England: A History of the Homeland, Henry Hamilton 
(Norton, 48), $6. 

FILMS: Trade and Industry (Great Britain). 20 minutes, 
sale, United World Films, 1445 Park Ave., N. Y. 

The Balance, Down to the Sea, and Coal Crisis—available 
for sale or rent from British Information Services. 

PICTURE SETS: Britain Goes Ahead and Road to Re- 
covery—available free from British Information Services. 
Both sets of photos depict postwar rise in production. (See 
also Senior Scholastic, Apr. 27, 49, page 3-T.) 


May 18, 




















PLEASE 


Put These 
Cards to Work 


One_of these cards is for your use, 
just in case you haven't had time to 
order your copies of Senior Scholastic 
for this term. The second card may be 
used by some other teacher who 
would appreciate the opportunity of 
having so well-recommended a maga- 
zine as Senior Scholastic for classroom 
use. Thank you for your friéndly as- 
sistance in spreading the good word 
about Senior Scholastic. 
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@ TEEN-AGERS ot the nation had 
fun this summer. Charles S. 
Brown, Jr., 17, of War, W. Va., 
(top) was “elected” Secretary 
of Defense when the American 
Legion’s Boys Forum of National 
Government took over Washing- 
ton for a day. Carl Hawkins, 
Sante Fe, N. M. (above, left) and 
Don Rumsfeld, Evansville, Ill., 
were among 2,200 Senior Boy 
Scouts at Philmont Ranch, New 
Mexico, where boys lived ‘’on 
the trail.“ Janice Harvell, 17, 
of Carolina Beach, N. C., (right) 
was crowned ‘Queen of the 
Lions” by the Lions International 
convention. 


Photos by Wide World 
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V-8 ENGINE AND FORD 
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BRAKES. 
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Seats... the 59% 
more rigid 
Lifeguard’’ Body 
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"Mid Ship” Ride! 
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Say What /. 442 Vow Please! 


- +. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature in all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your qnind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th 
Street. New York 3, N. Y.—The Fditors. 


Dear Editor: 

I enjoyed the “Jam Session” - last 
spring in which your readers named 
their favorites in various fields of en- 
tertainment. However, there were sev- 
eral choices with which I disagreed. 

I think your readers chose Alan Ladd 
and June Allyson as their favorite ac- 
tor and actress on looks and physique 
alone, not on acting ability. Where 
were Ronald Colman and Bette Davis? 
They can really act! 

I was also surprised to find A] Capp 
listed as the teen-agers’ favorite car- 
toonist. “Li'l Abner” isn’t my idea of 
cultured reading, and Capp’s artistic 
ability isn’t tops, either. Then, of all 
things—to find Milton Caniff, the mas- 
ter of figure-drawing and perspective, 
not to mention his excellent shading and 
coloring—way down in fifth place in 
the poll! For my money, Caniff can’t 
be beat when it comes to tricky dia- 
logue and unusual ways of portraying a 
scene. His drawings often look as if a 
camera were being used. That takes 
talent. 

Dancing is definitely A-1 in entertain- 
ment, but I think it is slowly becoming 
less popular, because a lot of boys are 
afraid to try their luck on the dance 
floor. Girls should be more willing to 
show their boy friends the proper dance 
steps. 

Charles Van Dusen 
New Castle (Pa.) H.S. 


Dear Editor: 

I think Senior Scholastic is one of 
the fairest magazines published today. 
Many magazines give only one side of 
an issue, but you always give both 
sides. I also appreciate your many ar- 
ticles about teen-agers. Other maga- 
zines might take a tip from you. 

George Whitworth 
Austin, Texas 


Dear Editor: 

I certainly enjoy Senior Scholastic. 
Your stories are well-chosen and of in- 
terest to students all over the country. 


The movies you recommend are popu- 
lar with teen-agers, as well as educa- 
tional. But Ido think your sports items 
on individual high schools could be 
more widely chosen. When you pub- 
lish something about a high school in 
Florida or Pennsylvania, couldn't you 
also publish an item of interest to us 
on the West coast? 

Sharyn Lee Crevin 

Garfield H.S., Seattle, Wash. 


Our sports editor is a pretty good 
man in the outfield, Sharyn, and he’s 
developed a build like a giraffe trying 
to keep up on all significant develop- 
ments on the national sports scene as 
well as on the school front. But he 


always welcomes tips from our readers 
on outstanding high school athletes or 
teams. Drop him a line if you have a 
local athlete who rates a story.—Ed. 


Dear Editor: 

Your article on New Zealand last 
spring was most interesting and infor- 
mative. We should learn not only about 
the major nations of the world, but also 
about the smaller powers. It is good 
to learn that there are other countries 
as democratic as the United States. 

Barbara G. Stowell 
Burlington, N. J. 


Dear Editor: 

I have pen friends in many countries 
ot the world, but as yet have not been 
fortunate to procure one in the U. S. 
Iq like very much to correspond with 
some of your readers. 

I am 17 and in my last year ot high 
school. My hobbies include reading, 
dancing, singing (both popular and 
semi-classical music), basketball, and 
softball. Dannevirke, a town of about 
5000 people, is the center of a farm- 
ing district and boasts a dress factory, 
woolen mills, a shoe factory, several 
garages and engineering shops. 

Janette L. Craven 
P.O. Box 144, Dannevirke 
Hawkes Bay, New Zealand 


Readers who wish to correspond with 
Janette should bear in mind that she 
may receive many letters as a result of 
having her request printed in “Say 
What You Please!” You might ask 
Janette to pass your letter on to one of 
her friends if she should receive too 
many letters to arswer herself.—Ed. 
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Are You Worth 
What It Costs? 


F YOU got through grade school, and live in one of 

the 48 states, you're entitled to go to high school 

at the taxpayers’ expense. If you get through high 
school, there’s usually a state or municipal college 
somewhere that will take you in, tuition free. 

Young people today have a far better chance than 
their parents or grandparents did to get an education. 
There are many weaknesses in our school system, and 
not every one has an equally good opportunity. But 
inore and more people are conscious of these problems 
and are working effectively to improve our schools. 
The time is coming soon when every boy and girl in 
America can have at least twelve years of schooling. 

Excuse us if we ask you a personal question: “Are 
you entitled to an advanced education?” To put it a 
little nore concretely: Having come as far as you have 
(let’s say you're in the 10th, llth, or 12th grade), 
what reason is there to believe you are a “good risk” 
for further investment in high school or college at your 
community’s or parents’ expense? 

Dean Wray H. Congdon, of Lehigh University, has 
invented a self-quiz for students who want to know 
whether they have the stuff for educational! mountain- 
climbing. Here are his eight tests: 

1. Can I write five consecutive paragraphs on a 


USING WHAT YOU HAVE 


AST spring the Governor of North Carolina surprised 
* many people by picking a distinguished educator, Dr. 
Frank P. Graham, to fill the seat in the United States 
Senate left vacant by the death of Senator J. Melville 
Broughton. 

As president of the University of North Carolina, Dr. 
Graham was famous both in the Tarheel State and through- 
out the nation for his brilliant scholarship, his uncompro- 
mising devotion to democratic ideals, and a friendliness 
that took in everybody from the lowliest freshman on the 
campus to the President of the United States. 

But there is one thing about Dr. Graham that few 
remembered. Even today he’s still a little guy. As a college 
undergraduate he stood five feet five and weighed only 
122 pounds. That didn’t stop him from playing outdoor 


given topic, and express myself correctly, coherently, 
and intelligently? 

2. Can I read a major article in a magazine like 
Senior Scholastic at a rate of 300-400 words per minute, 
and remember its main arguments three days later? 

3. Do I know how to prepare for examinations so 
that I don’t become confused, panicky, or forgetful? 

4. Can I listen to a serious address or lecture and 
note briefly the main points, so that- when I’ve gone 
home I can reconstruct the essential theme? 

5. Can I go to the library, find quickly the reference 
and source books [ need, and take the necessary notes 
tor preparing a paper or assignment? 

6. Can I make a budget for my daily use of time to 
meet all necessary requirements; have a reasonable 
amount of time left for eating, sleeping, health, and 
recreation; and stick to the budget? 

7. When I have homework to do, can I settle down 
to it promptly and concentrate effectively without day- 
dreaming and frittering away my time? 

8. Have I learned how to put order and system into 
my hahits, my thinking, my outlining, my work sched- 
ule, my financial affairs? Have I organized my life for 
the important things? 

Not till you can answer these eight questions with 
an honest “yes,” can you really claim the right to be 
educated. If there are bad gaps in your answers, you 
will have two strikes against you before you come to 
bat. But there is one good thing about them. You can 
improve them all by constructive thought and practice. 
September is the best time to start. 


sports. He even made the varsity baseball team. He was 
fast in the outfield, but his runty stature made him tough 
for opposing pitchers to pitch to. So he was often used as 
a “pinch walker” when the bases were full. “When the 
coach sent me up to the plate,” says Graham, “he used to 
tell me, ‘Whatever you do, don’t hit that ball!” 

Dr. Graham’s pint size did stop him from playing varsity 
tootball. But he refused to quit. For sheer love of the 
game he organized a team of castoffs who hadn’t made 
the grade. Year after year he led and trained this team. 
Before he graduated, it had beaten the scrubs, the second 
team, and—believe it or not—the varsity team itself! 

You may not have a lot of poundage, skill, or even brains. 
But there's one thing that goes a long way to make up for 
them—ENTHUSIASM. 
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ROM ERP to NAP to MAP! 
Fk This is no strange new language, 

nor is it the catch-phrase tor the 
latest variation of bebop music. These 
three abbreviations trace the postwar 
development of American foreign policy 
toward Europe. 

Since this is the first the 
semester, let’s go back a little. Let’s take 
up these three-letter symbols in order. 
We wilksee how they fit into a pattern. 


ERP -the European Recovery 
Program—is now in its second 
vear of operation. Congress approved 
nearly four billion dollars in funds to be 
spent for Europe during the year which 
began July 1, 1949. ERP, originally 
called the Marshall Plan, is Uncle Sam’s 
program to help Western Europe help 
herself to economic recovery from the 
war 

Participating in the plan are sixteen 
nations of Western Europe, as well as 
Western German¢. ERP is expected to 
run until 1952. Then, it is hoped, West- 
ern Europe will be able to support her- 


issue of 


self without large-scale American aid. 

Under ERP Europe has made great 
strides with the aid of U. S. equipment, 
food, Two 
years ago Europe was still licking the 
nearly mortal wounds of World War IL. 
It seemed possible that, in some nations, 
the whole economic structure would col- 
Today Western 
nations are producing more goods than 
before World War IL. 

Inflation no longer threatens to lift 
prices to the sky. The stark panic of 
hunger has been beaten down (though 
strict rationing is still the rule in some 
places). National governments, as a re- 
sult, have become more stable. Threats 


and _ technical assistance. 


lapse most European 


U.S. AND THE WORLD—I: 


of internal revolution by Communists, 
on the one hand, or of “strong-man” 
fascist dictatorships, on the other hand, 
have’ subsided. 

Partly as a result of ERP Western 
European nations have drawn closer to- 
gether. Some have lowered or eliminated 
tariff barriers between themselves. All 
have joined in the Organization of Eu- 
ropean Economic Cooperation to work 
out a unified plan for recovery and 


progress. Now let's turn to... 
N A —the North Atlantic Pact. A 
IN more recent development, 
NAP has different goals than ERP, but 
they are related. The North Atlantic 
Pact binds together the United States, 
Canada, and ten nations of Western 
Europe (see map) in a mutual defense 
treaty 

The North Atlantic Pact declares that 
all 12 attack 
against anv of them as an attack against 
all of them. Each nation 
take “such action as it deems necessary” 
to help others in case of an armed attack. 


nations will consider an 


promises to 


The pact serves as a warning. Although 
it does not mention the Soviet Union by 
name it is obviously aimed particularly 
at that country. 
warn Russia or any other possible ag- 
gressor that it cannot attack and destroy 
pact nations one by one. (The Treaty 
of Rio de Janeiro, signed by the U. S. 
and 20 nations of Latin America in 1947, 
in the Western hem- 


The twelve pact nations 


is a similar treaty 
isphere. ) 
To give effect to the pact the NAP 


Map-chert adapted froa U 


Arms for 


nations also agreed to set up a defense 
council to work out a mutual defense 
plan. Military leaders of the 12 coun- 
tries will work out together what parts 
each would play in the case of attack. 

Representatives of the 12 nations 
signed the North Atlantic Pact in Wash- 
ington on April 4, 1949. Then it was 
sent for ratification to the governments 
of the various countries. In the United 
States the Senate approved the treaty 
by a vote of 82 to 13 on July 21. This 
was comfortably more than the neces- 
sary two-thirds majority. On August 24 
the pact took effect, after enough signa- 
tory nations had ratified it. 

Despite the heavy favorable vote 
there was considerable opposition in the 
Senate to the treaty. Some Senators rea- 
soned this way: “We are willing to help 
Western European nations if they are 
attacked. But we are afraid that this 
treaty obligates the United States to 
supply arms to Western Europe right 
now. This we oppose. We want this to 
be a new Monroe Doctrine to apply to 
Western Europe—a simple ‘Hands Off 
warning.” 

Attempts to put some kind of limiting 
amendments on the treaty failed. Sup- 
porters of the treaty told its opponents 
that the supplying of arms to Europe 
would be handled separately. And that 
is what has happened. It is the third 
and latest step in our journey from ERP 
to NAP to MAP. 
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Western Europe 


MAP. the Military Assistance Pro- 
gram—was submitted by 
President Truman to Congress on July 
25. MAP is a program to supply arms 
and other military assistance to non- 
Communist nations, particularly those 
who signed the North Atlantic Pact. 

The Military Assistance Program aims 
to tie up in one big package all our 
military aid to foreign countries. Secre- 
tary of State Dean Acheson went before 
Congress to ask for $1,450,000,000 for 
MAP. 

Under MAP the Western European 
nations would receive three types of 
military assistance: (1) a small but im- 
portant amount of money to help these 
countries build arms production plants, 
so that they can then turn out their own 
armaments; (2) a direct supply of arms 
and equipment from present U.S. 


stocks; (3) the help of American mili- 
tary and technical experts to insure the 
best use of U.S. arms aid. 

Generally speaking, MAP help would 
strengthen ground forces of Western 
Europe. If war should come Europe is 
desperately anxious to avoid another 


sweeping invasion (as Germany swept 
over Western Europe in World War II). 
Europe does not want to undergo cruel 
and destructive enemy occupation, 
awaiting another liberation from the 
outside. Most of all, Europe wants to 
avoid war altogether. The best way to 
do this, these nations feel, is to show 
the determination and strength to dis- 
courage any attack in the first place. 


The Case for MAP 


Here is the “case” for MAP as pre- 
sented to Congress by Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson and others: 

“We are now the partners of Canada 
and ten Western European nations in 
the North Atlantic Pact. We must put 
‘teeth’ into this pact. Western Europe is 
militarily weak. She lives in the very 
shadow of an aggressive Russia. 

“Last year Britain, France, and the 
Benelux countries banded their defenses 
together under the Western Union Alli- 
ance. They have submitted a single 
overall request for American ‘military 
aid. Separate requests have come from 
Norway, Denmark, and Italy. 

“Western Europe could not rearm by 
herself without taking badly needed 
manpower and materials away from her 
economic recovery program. This means 
that the United States must help out— 
at least for the present. We must supply 
arms and equipment immediately to 
strengthen European ground forces. 


This will show any aggressor that an 
attack would be fiercely resisted. 

“At the same time MAP will give 
Europe a lift. Knowing that they are no 
longer weak and defenseless, Western 
European nations can go about increas- 
ing peacetime production with a stronger 
heart and better spirit. These nations 
will be induced to work together more 
closely under the Atlantic Pact. Indeed, 
we shall insist that Europe increase her 
efforts to operate as a single economic 
and military unit. 

“The United States, too, will gain 
from this program. We can no longer 
be content to defend our own shores. 
If war comes it will reach us over the 
territory of our allies. By making them 
stronger, we ourselves are stronger. By 
strengthening their land troops, we can 
concentrate even more on our Own spe- 
cialty—long-range bombers and_ the 
atomic bomb. 

“In the face of this united defense, 
we may yet end the threat of aggression 
from Russia or any other nation. A 
Europe which has recovered her indus- 
trial health and has gained some mili- 
tary strength is America’s best defense.” 

The State Department’s original pro- 
posal called for $1,160,990,000 for aid 
to eight North Atlantic Pact nations— 
Britain, France, Italy, Denmark, Nor- 
way, and the Benelux countries (Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
burg). Canada, Iceland, and Portugal 
—with the U. S.—are the other NAP na- 
tions. They have not requested military 
aid. 

Another $261,370,000 would go to 
Greece and Turkey. They are already 
receiving U.S. military aid to meet pos- 
sible and actual Communist aggression 
This help started under the Truman 
Doctrine, proposed by the President in 
March, 1947. In Greece American arms 
and technical assistance have been used 
to fight communist-led rebel forces. 

Finally, a relatively small amount— 
$27,640,000—is proposed for Korea and 
the Philippines in the Far East and for 
Iran in the Middle East. 

There were a number of objections 
raised to MAP in the course of debate. 
Most Congressmen agreed that some 
form of military assistance to Europe is 
necessary. But many objected that MAP 


Internationa! News Photo 
U. S. military chiefs survey European 
defenses: Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg, Air 
Force Chief of Staff (left), Gen. Omar 
Bradley, new chairman of Chiefs of Staff 
(center), Admiral Louis Denfeld, Chief of 
Naval Operations. They are shown with 
French Gen. Jean de Lattre de Tassigny 
and British Field Marshal Viscount Mont- 
gomery, Western Union defense chiefs. 


was too costly or too early’ or would 
prove useless. Let’s see how these argu- 
ments are presented. 

Too costly: “We are trying to econ- 
omize here at home. The Government is 
going to spend more than it receives 
this year, anyway. In some cases Con- 
gress is not appropriating funds for 
things we need at home, because we 
can’t afford them. Let us at least cut 
down the size of MAP to make it less 
of a burden on the American taxpayer. 

“Secondly, the Administration says 
that the $1,450,000,000 is expected to 
cover two years, although it wants Con- 
gress to authorize all the money now 
We should give the Administration only 
part of the money now. Next year we 
can look at the program again and see 
if we have to continue it.” 

Teo early: “The North Atlantic Pact 
is about to take effect. Under this treaty 
the member-nations are supposed to set 
up a defense council to work out joint 
plans. We are putting the cart before 
the horse if we supply the arms first and 
get the plan later. Let’s see if Europe 
really will work together and create 
plans for efficient defense. Then, and 
only then, we can see what aid is 
needed.” 

Useless: “The most reliable reports 
available say that Russia has close to 
four million men in uniform, plus mil- 

(Concluded on page 12) 
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Advance southward by Chinese Communists Is still unchecked. 


NCLE SAM has balanced his 
U books and written off China as a 
loss 

In a 1,054-page White 
State Department told the 
people that nothing could be done by 
the U. S. at present to save China from 
Communist domination 

The story of China is a “serial” that 
has been running on the front pages of 
the world press for the last forty vears 

If you have missed the previous in- 
stallments, here is a synopsis to bring 
you up to date 


Paper the 
American 


The story thus far: 

China is first in population (450,000, 
000) and second in area (3,900,000 sq 
mi.) among the nations of the world 
Her recorded history goes back nearly 
4.000 years. It was punctuated by al- 
most constant wars and invasions 

A revolution in 1911 overthrew the 
Manchu dynasty (rulers of China since 
1644). A second revolution in 1917 es 
tablished the Kuomintang (Nationalist) 
rhe leader of both revolutions 
Sun Yat-sen, who worked to- 
ward a united, democratic China 

But China divided. Many 
of her controlied by 
powerful war lords. They were self-ap- 


republic 
was Dr 


remained 


provinces were 





n The Arizona Republic 
Uncle Sam ponders his future policy im 
Asia. (See cartoon on previous page.) 


Manning 


pointed “governors” who maintained 
their own private armies and defied the 
authority of the central government. By 
1928 Chiang Kai-shek, Dr. Sun’s most 
devoted disciple. succeeded in defeat- 
ing the last of the war lords. He estab- 
lished a new national regime 

However, China’s troubles were just 
beginning. The Communists, who at 
first collaborated with Chiang, turned 
against him in an attempt to seize con- 
trol of the government. This provoked 
the bitter civil war that is still raging 
Its chief China’s teeming 
millions—a peasantry land bur- 
dened with heavy taxes, and suffering 
from periodic famines. 

In the midst of this strite 
China was attacked by a powerful out- 
Japan grabbed Manchuria 
in 1931 and invaded China 
in 1937, four vears before Pear] 
bor. V-}] Dav in 1945 brought 
to China’s war with Japan, but no end 
to the war with the Since 
then the 
military 
nists control 
China’s territory 


victims are 


poor 


interna! 


side enemy 


32 proper 


Har- 


in end 


Communists 
Reds have scored a series of 
Today the Commu- 

than a third of 
than half of 
her total population. Throughout these 
vears of conflict the United States gave 
its support to the Nationalist 
ment of China with diplomatic 
and technical aid 


victories 
more 
and more 


govern 
eco- 


nomic 
Now go on with the story: 


On August 5 the State Department 
issued the long-awaited White Paper 
explaining why the United States has 
stricken off China as a lost cause. Here 
are the document’s highlights: 

Hurley’s Mission. In 1944 President 
Roosevelt sent Major General Patrick 
J. Hurley to China The general’s mis- 
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Unele Sam 


“Writes Off” 
China 


sion was to get the Nationalists and the 
Chinese Communists to unite in fight- 
ing the Japanese, instead of 
warring on each other. As soon as he 
could get one side to agree, the other 
side would advance new demands He 
decided that the task was hopeless 

Yalta Agreement. At Yalta, Russia im 
February, 1945, President Roosevelt 
and Premier Stalin made a secret agree- 
ment: Russia would enter the 
against Japan—two or three 
after Germany’s defeat—in 
wice trade and transportation privileges 
in Manchuria (see map). In addition, 
Russia would get the Japanese Kurile 
Islands and regain southern Sakhalin 
(which she had lost to Japan in 1905) 

The United States at the time, the 
White Paper explains, was eager to bring 
Russia into the Japan in 
order to save American lives in a pos- 
sible future invasion of Japan 

In April, 1945, Stalin told General 
Hurley that Russia the 
United States in helping China set up 
united, 


under 


against 


War® 
months 


return tor 


war against 


would join 
free, democratic government 
Chiang. The Soviet 
praised Chiang as a “selfless patriot.” 
But George F -Kennan. then U. S 
Charge d’Affaires in Moscow, 
five months later that Russia might go 
back on such promises in order to ex- 


dictator 


warned 


tend its power in Asia 

Chinese-Russian Pact. In August, 
1945. Russia signed a pact with Chiang 
Kai-shek’s government, recognizing it 
as the “true government” of China In 
return China gave up Outer Mongolia 
(which has since become a Soviet satel- 
lite-see map) and recognized special 
rights to Russia in Manchuria. Moscow 
pledged herself not to furnish assistance 
to the Chinese Communists. 
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Sec’'y Acheson and bulky “White Paper.” 


America’s Postwar Policy. After 
World War II the U. S. decided on the 
following policy toward China: (1) 
help the Nationalist Government retain 
its authority. by all means except direct 
intervention ind 
in China 


American military 
(2) try to head off civil war 
by negotiating a compromise between 
the Kuomintang (Nationalist) party 
and the Communists 

Seizure of Manchuria. The 
drawal of Russian troops from Man- 
churia, set for December, 1945, was 
delayed Meanwhile, the 
Chinese Communists in rural Manchu- 
ria took over large quantities of Japa- 
nese war equipment. This equipment, 
according to the White Paper, was con- 
veniently “abandoned” by the Russians 
The Nationalists then launched anti- 
Communist military drives in Manchu- 
ria and North China, but had little 
success. 

Marshall’s Mission. Late in 1945, 
General George C. Marshall was sent to 
China by President Truman. He was to 
attempt to bring about a coalition (joint 
Nationalist - Communist ) government 
and t further civil war. Mar- 
shall succeeded in obtaining a cease- 
fire agreement from both the Nationalist 
armies and the Communist forces in the 
spring of 1946. But breaches of the 
truce by both sides gradually led to a 


with- 


two months. 


ivert 


resumption of active hostilities. General 
Marshall returned home. 
Efforts to effect a coalition 
ment, he reported, were opposed by “a 
dominant group of reactionaries” in the 
Nationalist government and by “dyed- 
in-the-wool Communists who seek the 
overthrow of the government.” 
Wedemeyer Report. The White Pa- 
per made public the long-suppressed 


govern- 


report on China by Lt. Gen. Albert C. 
Wedemeyer. President Truman sent 
General Wedemeyer to make a survey 
of the Chinese situation in 1947. 

The General found that “the bulk of 
the Chinese are not disposed to Com- 
munism” and a Communis*-dominated 
China would be harmful to the interests 
of the United States. On the other 
hand he accused the Nationalist regime 
of “maladministfation and corruption” 
which had destroyed public confidence 
in the government. 

He recommended in his report “that 
the United States provide early moral, 
advisory and material support to 
China.” This proposal by General Wede- 
meyer was made on these conditions: 

1. China should ask the United Na- 
tions to end warfare in Manchuria and 
request that Manchuria be placed un- 
der a guardianship of the U. S., Britain, 
France, Russia, and China 

2. China should reduce its military 
expenditures but at the same time make 
its armed forces more effective. 

The White Paper explained that the 
Wedemeyer Report had been kept se- 
cret because the State Department be- 
lieved that it would “not be helpful” to 
propose the detachment of a part of 
China (Manchuria) from the control of 
the Nationalist government 

The White Paper made it clear that 
the United States has decided to shut 
the door on further aid to the Nation- 
alists. (China had received about $2,- 
000,000,000 in grants and credits from 
us since V-J Day.) It placed the blame 
for China’s collapse squarely on the 
shoulders of the Nationalist government 
—its incompetence, corruption, refusal 
to carry out reforms. 

“The unfortunate but inescapable 
fact is that the ominous result of the 
civil war in China was bevond the con- 
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trol of the United States,” Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson declared in a state- 
ment accompanying the White Paper. 
“Nothing that this country did or could 
have done within the reasonable limits 
of its capabilities could have changed 
that result.” 

Acheson predicted that the Chinese 
would find out the Communists served 
only Russia’s interests and eventually 
would “throw off the foreign yoke.” 

In conclusion he warned that the 
United States and most of the other 
United Nations members would be 
aroused if a Communist China should 
“lend itself to the aims of Soviet imperi- 
alism and attempt to engage in aggres- 
sion against China’s neighbors.” 

What ‘vill be America’s policy in the 
future? Secretary Acheson said the U. S. 
would be guided by the following five 
basic principles: 

1. The U. S. wants to encourage the 
development of China as an indepen- 
dent and stable nation. 

2. The U. S. wants to support con- 
ditions in China to basic 
rights and liberties and develop its eco- 
nomic and social well-being. 

3. The U. S. is opposed to the con- 
trol of China by anv foreign power 

4. The U. S. will continue to act 
with other nations on measures which 
will contribute to the security and wel- 
fare of the peoples of the Far East. 

5. The U. S. will encourage and sup- 
port efforts of the United Nations to 
achieve peace in the Far East. 

Congressional reaction to the publi- 
cation of the White Paper was mixed. 
Most Democrats, but by no means all, 
seemed to approve the Administration's 
decision to halt further aid to the Na- 
tionali:.s. The Republicans, on the 
other hand, were almost unanimously 
critical. (Concluded on page 24) 
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President Truman greets Philippine President Elpidio Quirino. Mr. Truman assured 
him that the U. S. would continue te protect independence of the Philippines. 
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e “Summer vacation, what's that?” 
Those were the sentiments of our 531 
Senators and Representatives as they 
worked without pause through the tor- 
rid Washington summer. Here is a 
check-up on Congress’ activities since 
May: 


New Lows of the Land 


Housing. Congress has debated a 
long-range Federal housing program on- 
and-off since 1946. This summer the 
House and Senate approved it. The bill 
provides for the construction of 810,000 
homes over the next six years. 

NAP & MAP. The Senate approved, 
82-13, the North Atlantic Pact on July 
21. This officially tied the United States 
into a defense treaty with Canada and 
10 nations of Western Europe (see 
“Arms for Western Europe”). 

Reorganization. For two years a com- 
mission, headed by former 
Herbert C. Hoover, 
make the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment efficient. The Hoover 
Commission’s reports were submitted to 


Congress early this vear. This summer 


President 
studied wavs to 


more 


the first fruits of the Commission’s work 
appe ared 

1. Congress gave the President power 
to reorganize the Executive Branch. He 
must submit each reorganization plan 
If neither chamber disap- 
proves the plan within 60 days, the plan 


to Congess 


goes into action 

2. Immediately after signing this bill 
the President submitted seven plans to 
Congress. Six of these took effect on 
August 20. They give more administra- 
tive power to the Postmaster General 
and to the chairman of the Civil Service 
the U. S. Maritime 
Commission. These plans also transfer 
agencies to different Cabinet 
Departments for greater efficiency. 

The Senate rejected, 60-32, the Presi- 
dent’s other reorganization plan. This 
would have created a tenth Cabinet De 
partment—a Department of Welfare, to 
take charge of Federal education, social 
security, and health matters. These are 
now handled by the independent Fed- 
eral Security Agency. One reason for 
rejection of this plan was the fear of 
many Senators that it might give too 
much influence to Oscar R. Ewing. He 
is now FSA chief and would probably 
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have been named Welfare Secretary. 
Ewing is a leading advocate of a na- 
tional health insurance bill, which many 
Congressmen oppose. 

8. In separate actions Congress ap- 
proved a bill to provide additional top 
officers in the State Department. Con- 
gress passed a bill to give more power 
to the Secretary of Defense. This meas- 
ure also creates a chairman %f the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. The JCS consists of the 
chiefs of the Army, Navy, and Air Foree. 
The Joint Chiefs, up to now, have been 
unable to make much progress on long- 
range military planning because of dis- 
agreements among themselves. Presi- 
dent Truman named General Omar N. 
Bradley as the first [CS chairman. 


Unfinished Business 


Aid to Education. Last spring the 
Senate approved, 58-15, a program to 
provide $300,000,000 a year in Federal 
education aid to the states. Under this 
measure states would not be allowed to 
grant Federal funds directly to private 
or parochial schools. States could, how- 
ever, use Federal money to provide pri- 
vate and parochial schools with special 
services—such as bus transportation 

In the House aid to education aroused 
old controversies. Bitter argument cen- 
tered around a bill introduced by Rep. 


Graham A. Barden (Dem., N. C.). This 
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Fred Alien, whose radio show gives away 
nothing but laughs, gets gleeful over the 
news: Federal C ications C i 
sion has banned “giveaway” shows after 
Cet. i. Radio networks pian te protest. 





bill would forbid the use of Federal 
funds for any type of help to private 
and parochial schools. 

The Barden bill was publicly de- 
nounced by Cardinal Spellman of New 
York as discriminating against Catholic 
schools. Parochial schools, he declared, 
were entitled to receive auxiliary ser- 
vices at public expense. When Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, in her daily news- 
paper column, said that she believed 
Federal aid should be restricted to pub- 
lic schools because the Constitution for- 
bade Government support of religious 
institutions, the Cardinal issued an open 
letter. He attacked Mrs. Roosevelt as 
“anti-Catholic” which opened a public 
controversy, arousing strong feeling on 
both sides. 

Later Cardinal Spellman called on 
Mrs. Roosevelt and both issued state- 
ments expressing mutual respect. The 
Federal Aid bill, however, remained 
stalled in a House committee. 

Labor Legislation. Democratic leaders 
of the 81st Congress set out to repeal or 
drastically revise the Taft-Hartley La- 
bor Management Relations Act—but got 
nowhere. This law, passed in 1947, is 
strongly opposed by labor unions. The 
House heatedly discussed 'Taft-Hartley 
revision and then, by a narrow margin, 
voted to send the whole matter back to 
committee—presumably until 1950. 

Over Administration opposition the 
Senate accepted, 51-42, a bill, spon- 
sored by Senator Robert A. Taft, Re- 
publican of Ohio. Taft, the 
authors of the Taft-Hartley Act, con- 
vinced his fellow Senators that 
minor revisions are needed in the law. 

House Moves Ahead. The 
moving more swiftly than the Senate. 


one of 
only 
House, 


disposed of several other matters during 
the hot summer months: 

1. It rejected, 239-170, a bill to start 
the Brannan farm plan on a trial basis. 
This plan was put forward by Secretary 
of Agriculture Charles F. Brannan. It 
would scrap the present system of parity 
payments to farmers. As a substitute 
there would be a new method of mak- 
ing up the difference between what 
farmers receive for their crops at mar- 
ket and what the Government thinks 
they should get. 

2. The House passed on June 2 a re- 
vised. less restricted Displaced Persons 
bill. It would permit the entry of 339, 
000 homeless, war-stricken Europeans 
into the U. S. This enlarges the Dis- 
er Persons Act of 1948, which calls 

xr admittance of 205,000 DPs. 

8. The House approved a bill to out 
law poll taxes. The measure would af- 
fect the seven Southern states which 
now require voters to pay a tax before 
they may .vote. 

4. A bill to alter the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 won House ap- 
proval, 861-35. This act sets minimum 





wages and restrictions on hours for 
workers engaged in interstate com- 
merce. It covers about one of every 
three workers in the U. S. The House 
voted to raise the minimum wage from 
40 cents an hour to 75 cents an hour. 
At the same time the House adopted 
other changes which would eliminate 
about one million workers from protec- 
tion of the law. 

The Senate must, of course, act on 
these House-approved measures before 
they become law. 


Congress Investigates 


“Five Per Centers.” Can improper in- 
fluence and “pull” win Government con- 
tracts for businessmen? Do Government 
and military officials take advantage of 
their positions to win favors for friends? 
These are the questions being studied 
by a Senate Investigations aa. 
tee. The investigation centered around 
James -V. Hunt, former Army officer, 
who is accused of using his influence 
with higher-ups. In exchange for his 
trouble Hunt reportedly received fees 
of five per cent on contracts he won for 
his friends. 

Involved in the charges were Major 
General Harry Vaughan (President Tru- 
man’s military aide), Major Generals 
Alden H. Waitt and Herman Feldman 
(now suspended from high Army posts), 
and John Maragon (a “mystery man” 
with supposedly great influence in the 
White House). 


LABOR’S FOURTH ROUND 
e In 1946, 1947, and 1948 labor un- 


ions won substantial wage increases and 
other gains for millions of American 
workers. In the summer of 1949 labor 
went after its “fourth round”—but the 
economic picture has changed. Price 
levels have declined slightly. Unem- 
ployment is on the rise, new jobs are 
harder to find. Unions are finding the 
going tough. 

Steel, backbone of industry, set the 
tempo of the first three “rounds” of 
wage increases. It seemed likely to call 
the tune for the fourth round. A threat- 
ened nationwide strike in the steel in- 
dustry was averted when steel com- 
panies and the United Steel Workers 
(CIO) agreed to submit the case to a 
three-man fact-finding board. 

Hawaii Dock Strike. Labor-manage- 
ment conflict took more violent shape 
in Hawaii. On May 1 two thousand 
stevedores walked off their jobs in Ha- 
waii's ports. As the summer and the 
strike progressed, the islands felt them- 
selves in a tightening noose. The dock 
strike had stopped shipping in and out. 

The stevedores, members of the In- 
ternational Longshoremen? and Ware- 
housemen’s Union (CIO), wanted a 
wage rise of 32 cents an hour. Employ- 
CTs ‘offe red 12 cents. Later a local fact- 





finding board recommended a 14-cent 
increase. This was accepted by employ- 
ers, turned down by the ILWU. The 
union was holding out for arbitration— 
a decision by an impartial group w vhiagh 
would be binding on both sides. ILWU 
is headed by Harry Bridges, who is ac- 
cused of being a Communist. However, 
the anti-Communist CIO. leadership 
supports the strike. 

On August 6 the Hawaii legislature 
empowered Governor Ingram Stainback 
to seize the docks and take over their 
operation.: The U. S. Conciliation Serv- 


ice offered its help as union and em- 
ployers resumed bargaining talks. 


TRIAL BY JURY 





e Throughout the summer newspaper 
headlines featured the minute-by-min- 
ute developments of three important 
trials. 

Coplon. Judith Coplon, 28-year old 
Government worker, was convicted of 
taking secret Government documents 
with the intention of passing them to 
Soviet Russia. She was given a prison 
sentence of from 40 months to ten 
years. 

Miss Coplon now faces a second trial 
on October 15. In this case she stands 
accused with Valentin A. Gubitchev, a 
Russian citizen employed by the United 
Nations. The two are accused of a more 
serious charge—conspiracy to betray the 
United States. : 

Hiss. Did Alger Hiss, former State 
Department official, lie to a Federal 
grand jury last December? The ques- 
tion is. still unanswered. The Govern- 
ment accuses Hiss of perjury (lying 
under oath) when he told a grand jury: 
(1) that he never turned over confiden- 
tial State Department documents to any 
unauthorized persons; (2) that he never 
saw his accuser, former Communist 
Whittaker Chambers, after Jan. 1, 1937. 

A tense courtroom last June and July 
heard Hiss and Chambers hurl the lie 
in each other's face. The jury, unable 
to decide which one was lying, failed 
to bring in a verdict. They were re- 
ported to be divided eight for convic- 
tion, four for acquittal. Hiss will be re- 
tried this fall. 

Communist Leaders. Eleven leaders 
of the U. S. Communist party have been 
on trial before a Federal Court since 
January 17. They are accused of con- 
spiring to “teach and advocate the over- 
throw and destruction of the United 
States by force and violence.” This is 
a Federal crime under the 1940 Smith 
Act. The trial, a stormy one, is con- 
tinuing. 


UNITED NATIONS 





e A new “semester” is about to begin 
for the United Nations General Assem- 
bly. On September 20 the Assembly 


Two important Democratic leaders 
moved to high Government positions as 
a result of the death of Supreme Court 
Justice Frank Murphy on July 19. 

President Truman named Tom C. Clark 
of Texas (left) to Murphy’s seat on the 
Supreme Court bench. Clark celebrates 
his fiftieth birthday this month. Until his 
new lifetime appointment he had been 
Attorney General since 1945. 

To be Attorney General Mr. Truman 
chose Senator J. Howard McGrath, 45, of 
Rhode Island (right). McGrath resigned 
his job as chairman of the Democratic 
Nati Cc ittee as weil as his Sen- 
ate seat. He directed Mr. Truman's Presi- 
dential campaign last fall. 








opens its fourth regular session at 
Flushing Meadow, New York. 

After a four-month “vacation,” dele- 
gates from 59 countries will get down 
to work again. Here are some of the 
global problems to be tackled: final 
decision on the future of the Italian 
colonies in Africa; violation of human 
rights in Bulgaria and Hungary; admis- 
sion of new members to the United 
Nations; independence of Korea (re- 
= of special U. N. commission); ef- 
orts toward final peace settlement in 
Palestine. 


BIG FOUR CONFERENCE 





e “Baby it’s a cold war outside” was 
the theme song in international affairs 
as the summer began. As the weeks 
progressed the temperature rose and 
relations between Russia and the West- 
ern democracies grew a little warmer. 

This change in the political climate 
was most noticeable at the Big Four 
Foreign Ministers Conference in Paris 
from May 23 to June 20. The confer- 
ence was attended by U. S. Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson, Foreign Secretary 
Ernest Bevin of Britain, Foreign Min- 
ister Robert Schuman of France, and 
Foreign Minister Andrei Vishinsky of 
Russia. 

Results of the Big Four meeting can 
be summed up this way: (a) limited 
agreement on the terms of a peace 
treaty for Austria; (b) a vague sort of 
agreement on the “need” for continuing 
efforts to unite Germany. 

Germany is now divided between 
eastern Germany, occupied by the Rus- 
sians, and western Germany now about 
to become a republic (see next page). 








The Big Four agreed among other 
points that Austria’s frontiers should be 
those of January 1, 1938. Russia 
dropped her support for Yugoslavia’s 
claims on Austrian territory (see “Tito- 
Stalin Feud” below). The foreign min- 
isters also agreed to meet again some- 
time during the U. N. General Assem- 
bly session. 


EUROPE 


West German Elections. The new 
Federal Republic of Germany will 
shortly start to breathe. The Republic 
will include the three Western zones 
of Germany, those now administered .by 
the U. S., Britain, and France. A con- 
stitution for the new government went 
into effect May 23. 

On August 14 the first free eiection 
in 16 years took place in Germany. The 
balloting was for the Bundestag, the 
lower house of the Western German 
parliament which meets this month 

Eighty per cent of the eligible voters 
went to the polls. The results show that 
the political complexion of the new 
Germany is definitely conservative. The 
party that received the most votes was 
the Christian Democratic Union, a con- 
servative group with strong Catholic 
support. It is opposed to socialism. The 
Christian Democrats won 139 out of a 
total of 402 seats 

Next came the Social Democrats (so- 
cialists), who won 131 seats. 

Council of Europe. The first stride on 
the long and winding road toward a 
future “United States of Europe” was 
taken this summer. The Council of Eu- 
rope, a possible forerunner of a Parlia- 
ment of Europe, opened its first session 
in Strasbourg, France, last month. 

Taking part besides France, are: Brit- 
iin, Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxem- 
burg, Italv, Ireland, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden and Turkey. Iceland 


too, was invited and is expected to join 


Gree € 


the Council soon 
The Council of Europe consists of 
The Committee of Min- 


f cabinet, composed of 


two bodies ] 
isters—a_ sort 
the Foreign M 


goveriments; al 


member 
Consultative 


irliament 


nisters of the 
1(2) The 
Assemb!yu—a sort of p com- 
in 100 delegates from 


member countries 


posed nore t} 


The number in each dele gation de- 
pends on the population of the country. 
Delegates represent political parties in 
proportion to their strength within -na- 
The 


individuals 


tional legislatures Assembly dele 


gates vote as not as repre- 
sentatives of nations 

Former Belgian Premier Paul-Henri 
Spaak was elected president of the As- 
sembly. At this the Council of 
Europe has only advisory powers. It 
cannot enforce its decisions 


stage 


it can only 
make recommendations 
Tito-Stalin Feud. The little spat that 


started a year ago when Marshal Tito 
of Yugoslavia ed to be bossed by 
Generalissimo Stalin of Russia reached 
the hair-pulling stage during the summer. 
Mescow denounced Tito’s regime as an 
“enemy” of the Soviet Union. Tito 
struck back by denouncing his denounc- 
ers, saying Yugoslavia would stand on 
her own. The U. S., meanwhile, took 
first steps to grant Tito a loan to buy a 
steel-processing mill. 

British Dollar Crisis. Britain's reserve 
of dollars, badly needed to buy U. S. 
goods, sank to a new low. She ap- 
proached a new economic crisis. (See 
next week's issue.) 


ASIA 


The most significant development in 
Asia this summer was the Communist 
sweep through China (see “U. 8. ‘Writes 
Off China”). Elsewhere on the conti- 
nent was made in Indonesia. 
There another truce was signed between 
the Dutch and the Indonesian Republic 
on August 1, 

On August 23 the Indonesians and 
the Dutch opened discussions at The 
Hague for settlement of the dispute. 


news 


CANADA 


Canada stays Liberal with a capital 

“L.” The Liberal party of Canada had 
won every election but one from 1921 
to 1945. The Liberals did it again this 
summer. When our northern neighbors 
went to the polls on June 27, Prime 
~Minister Louis St. Laurent’s Liberal 
party won 193 out of 262 seats in the 
House of Commons. This strengthened 
Liberal control of the Canadian gov- 
ernment. (Coming April 13—a special 
issue on Canada.) 


- 

Internationa! News Photo 

Ch gers: Philip Mick , an 
18-year-old British schcolboy, was first 
to swim English Channel this year. It 
took him nearly 24 hours. Shirley May 
France, 17, Somerset, Mase., is an even 
younger challenger in the 19-mile test. 


Ich tl 





Arms for Western Europe 
(Concluded) 


lions of trained reservists. Russia’s army 
is now organized in 175 to 210 divisions 
Evey with our help Western Europe 
cannot hope to equip more than 40 to 
60 divisions. This means that Russia 
could still sweep across the Continent 
if she wished to. It would be better for 
the U.S. to concentrate on defensive 
and offensive weapons at home—and not 
commit money and armaments to futile 
gesturing in Europe.” 

Supporters of MAP say this in reply: 
“The program has already been cut to 
its bare essentials. Europe has made a 
start toward defense unity, and we must 
help it along. And na one knows how 
much resistance a small but well-trained 
force can make.” 

Last month Congress went to work on 
MAP. On August 18 Mr. Truman and 
his foreign policy assistants received a 
set-back in the House. The House ap- 
proved the MAP bill (to be known as 
the Mutual Defense Act) by a 238-122 
vote. But, in doing so, the House cut in 
half the amount to go to the eight North 
Atlantic Pact nations. 

In the meantime argument on ERP 
continued in the Senate. Senators Arthur 
H. Vandenberg of Michigan and John 
Foster Dulles of New York, leading Re- 
publican foreign policy spokesmen, led 
the fight to modify the bill. Their views 
were also shared by most Republicans 
and some Democrats. 

Senators Vandenberg and _ Dulles 
wanted to: (1) cut the aid for NAP 
nations from $1,160,990,000 to one bil- 
lion dollars; (2) provide half of this aid 
in cash appropriations from this year’s 
funds, the other half from next vear’s; 
(3) insert a provision that the aid could 
be withdrawn if it did not lead to a 
unified, efficient European defense. 

We can summarize America’s attitude 
toward Europe in this way: We are in 
the midst of a long-range program to 
help Europe to full recovery, through 
the European Recovery Program. We 
have warned the world, through the 
North Atlantic Pact, that we will defend 
Western Europe if she is attacked. And 
we are about to start some sort of finan- 
cial aid to supply arms to Europe. 

On the other side of the world—the 
Pacific—our program is much less defi 
nite (see “Uncle Sam ‘Writes Off 


China”). 


ASK YOURSELF 


1. What might Russia’s reaction be 
to MAP? 

2. Are there any reasons we might 
some day regret sending arms to Europe? 

3. Why do we attach so much impor- 
tance to closer economic and military 
cooperation among European nations? 





WO years is a short time in the course 

of human events. But there are pe- 

riods in history when developments 
speed up, when progress is registered in 
months, not decades. That is what hap- 
pened in Europe in the brief interval 
from 1947 to 1949 

Returning trom an assignment to the 
Continent in 1947, I wrote in Senior 
Scholastic that “I found a Europe 
stricken in body and spirit. It is a Eu- 
rope whose people are more concerned 
with potatoes than with politics, with 
fuel than with philosophy. .. They are 
hungry, dispirited people.” 

The Europe I saw in 1949 still had 
its shortages—of some foods, consumers’ 
goods, luxury items. But there was no 
shortage of hope 

The Europe of 1949 is as different 
from the Europe of 1947 as a convales 
cent is from a dying patient. Todav’s 
Europe is on its feet again, still weak 
from the long siege of illness, but look- 
ing confidently into the future 

The near-magic that brought about 
this amazing change ‘is the European 
Recovery Program. In the summer of 
1947 the Marshall Plan only a 
speech by a U. S. Secretary of State-a 
Today it is a living 


Was 


plan on paper 
reality. 

I saw its results evervwhere—in the 
“help wanted” signs at Norwegian ship 
vards; in the shiny, new tractors on the 
Danish countryside; in the rebuilt and 
freshly-painted bridges — in 
France. 


railway 


“We Have Survived” 


But mostly I saw it in the taces ot 
Europeans. Gone was the gaunt, hunted 
look of despair. Their eyes shone with 
a new confidence. Thev seemed to say, 
“We have survived the crisis, Monsieur 
Europe. Western Europe at any rate, 
still breathes the fresh air of freedom.” 

This year I visited Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, France, and Switzerland. I 
interviewed cabinet ministers. workers. 
teachers, high schoe! students, house- 
wives. I have brought back bulging 
notebooks recording ihese conversations 
I shall draw on thers in future articles 
for Senior Scholastic 

It was these casual talks that supplied 
many of the answers I sought. The 
future of Europe lies in the hands of the 
plain people of Europe. They are the 
“X” in the European equation. 

I did not get behind the [ron Curtain. 
But I met some of the lucky ones who 
have escaped from Stalinland. One runs 
into them everywhere. Thev are Eu- 
rope’s latest refugees—men and women 
who have chosen the uncertain existence 
of exiles in preference to life under So- 
viet tyranny. They are the most elo- 
quent answer to Communist promises 
and propaganda. 


EUROPE 
1949. 


By Irving D. W. Talmadge 


Foreign Affairs Editor, Scholastic Magazines 


In Paris I covered the Big Four Con- 
ference during May and June. At six 
every afternoon the foreign correspon- 
dents would gather in Room 42 of the 
fashionable Hotel Crillon, headquarters 
of the U. S. delegation. Here the press 
shot probing questions at State Depart- 
ment adviser Charles E. Bohlen on the 
day's developments at the Council ses- 
sion. 

The Russians held their daily press 
conferences at the USSR embassy. But 
their “briefings” consisted entirely of the 
reading of Andrei Vishinky’s long- 


winded speeches. No questions from the 
press were encouraged nor answered 


when asked. 

The meeting ot the Big Four Foreign 
Ministers marked the turning point in 
East-West relations. For the first time 
since the end of the war the Russians 
wer® forced into the defensive. Their 
“cold war” boomeranged. They were 
now ready to try a “lukewarm peace.” 

Leaving Paris I headed for Scandi- 
navia—the three sturdy little democra- 
cies living next door to Soviet Russia. 
Nowhere in Europe did this reporter 
find a people more alert politically, 
more secure economically. Their only 
fear is the fear of outside aggression. 

I asked the Danish Minister of Edu- 
cation if schools in Denmark give 
courses in democracy. “We don’t have 


King Peter (right) helped to take this 
candid shot of him<e!* and Mr. Talmadge. 
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to,” he replied. “Our youth understands 
the values of democracy. They have 
learned them the hard way, during the 
five years of Nazi occupation.” 

I know what he meant. In the schools 
I had visited in both Denmark and Nor- 
way I saw memorial tablets with the 
names of high school students who had 
fallen in the battle for freedom. Many 
teen-agers served as couriers for the 
resistance movement. Scores of them 
were caught and executed by the Nazi 
Gestapo. 

(We will have more to tell you about 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark in a 
special Scandinavian issue coming Oc- 
tober 26.) 

Returning to Paris 1 had an exclusive 
interview with a_ king, 26-year-old 
Peter II of Yugoslavia. Peter lost his 
throne on January 31, 1946, when Com- 
munist dictator Tito proclaimed the 
country a “people’s republic.” 


Talk with a King 

Peter hopes to reign again someday 
in a democratic Yugoslavia. “There is no 
conflict between democracy and mon- 
archy,” he asserted. “Look at Britain, 
the Low Lands, Scandinavia. In all these 
countries the crown has proven to be a 
stabilizing factor, a pillar of democ- 
racy.” 

The young exiled monarch received 
me in his book-lined study in the suite 
at the Hotel Plaza-Athenee in Paris 
which the royal family occupies. Peter 
is of slight build, medium height. On 
his desk was an autographed photo- 
graph of Franklin D. Roosevelt. The in- 
scription read, “To our - gallant ally, 
King Peter of Yugoslavia.” 

Peter is quite an amateur photogra- 
pher (see photo). It was with his “roval 
hand” that he adjusted my camera and 
rushed back to flop unregally beside me 
just as the shutter clicked! 

To get back to the Europe of 1949, 
the overall picture is far brighter than 
it was two years ago. But there are still 
the low, overhanging clouds of war that 
darken the landscape. As one European 
observer summed up the situation, “The 
optimists among us are studying Eng- 
lish, the pessimists are studying Rus- 
sian. 


Schai 


@ Other staff bers alse jour- 
neyed far afield in search of material for these 
pages. Tony Simon made a circle tour of the 
United States by bus, truck-trailer, passenger 
and freight train, plane, and ore-carrier. He is 
now preparing a first-hand series on—you 
guessed it—U. S. transportation, to start in the 
October 12 issue. e 

Patricia Lauber, Lee Learner, and Lucy Ewan- 
kow joined the American summer “invasion” of 
Europe. Artists Mary Jane Dunton and Charles 
Beck sought artistic inspiration in Canada and 
the Caribbean, respectively. Jean Merrill and 
Mary Alice Cullen put the finishing touches on 
their book—to appear next spring—about their 
recent European tour by bile and plane. 





/ 








A quiz of facts, ideas, and words in this issue. Score totals 100 points. 


1. WESTERN EUROPE 


On the line to the left of each of the 
tollowing questions write the word or 
phrase which best answers it. Each 
counts 4. Total 16. 


ana 1. What is the name- given 
to the military alliance in which the 
U. S. joins 11 other nations? 

2. What is the name which 
describes the American aid sent to 17 
European countries in the form of food, 
equipment, and technical assistance? 

3. What is the name of the 
mutual defense treaty signed in 1947 
by the U. S. and 21 nations of Latin 
America? 

___4. What is the name applied 
to ihe program to help Greece and Tur- 
key resist Communist aggression? 


My score 


il. CHINA 


A. Using the mimbers 1-5 arrange 
the following events in Chinese history 
in their correct chronological 
Each counts 4. Total 20 


Publication of U. S. White Paper 
Establishment of Nationalist gov- 


order. 


ernment 
Split Chiang Kai-shek 
and Communists 
. Overthrow of Manchus 
Invasion of Manchuria by Japan 


between 


My score en 

B. On the line to the left of the name 
in Column A, write the number pre- 
ceding the description in Column B 


whick best matches it. Each counts 3. 
Total 18. 
Column A 
a. George C. Marshall 
Dean Acheson 
Patrick J. Hurley 
Sun Yat-sen 
Elpidio Quirino 
Svngman Rhee 
Column B 
Philippine President 
Present U. S. Secretary of State 
Sent by President Truman on mission 
to China 
. Chinese Communist leader 
. “Father” of the Chinese republic 
President of South Korea 
. Sent by President Roosevelt to China 


My score 


C. On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements write the num- 
ber preceding the word or phrase which 
best completes the sentence. Each 
counts 3. Total 21. 

__a. The population of China is about 
1. 1,000,000 3. 300.000.000 
2. 150,000,000 4. 450,000,000 

__b. The country which seized Man- 
churia in 1931-32 was 

3. Germany 

4. China 


whereby 


1. Japan 

2. Russia 
__c. The agreement 
promised to declare war against Japan 
in exchange for certain rights in Man- 
churia was made at 


Russia 


8. Potsdam 
4. Yalta 


“1. Moscow 
2. Casablanca 


__d. A Soviet satellite country in the 
Far East which formerly was part 
of China is 
1. Turkey 
2. Outer Mongolia 
8. Indo-China 
4. South Korea 
Since V-] Day the Nationalist 
government in China has received 
from the U. S. 

1. nothing but advice on how to 
combat communism 

2. about two billion 
grants and credits 

3. a sum equal to our grants to 
European countries under the 
Marshall Plan 

4. all-out military aid 

All of the following are basic prin- 

ciples in the present U. S. policy 

toward China, according to Sec- 

retary Acheson, except 


dollars in 


1. desire to encourage an inde- 
pendent China 

2. desire to safeguard basic liber- 
ties of Chinese people 

8. willingness to share with Rus- 
sia in control of China 

4. support of the U. N. in efforts 
to maintain peace in Far East 

. The proposal that nations opposed 

to communism in the Far East 

form an alliance has been de- 

scribed as the 

1. ERP 

2. Pacific Union 

3. Far Eastern Alliance 
Asian Marshall Plan 


My score 


. 1. “HOT POTATOES” 


IN THE CLASSROOM 


A heated discussion by pupils and 
visitors in Miss Williams’ social studies 
class touches off this semester's Pro and 
Con series. What did you learn from it? 
On the line to the left of each letter, 





A, 9£@) 5a Dome co) 
the WISE 


Below are your words of the week. All 
of them appear in this issue. 

Administration—A noun. In U. §. Gov- 
ernment, a body of men entrusted with 
executive or administrative powers. They 
are responsible to the President and are 
of his political party. The Administration 
does not include Congress. 

dynasty (di nas t!)—A noun. Sequence of 
rulers from the same family or stock, as an 
Egyptian or Chinese dynasty. 

signatory (sic na tor 1—-As @ noun, one 
of the signers 0! 


1 document. 


White Paper—Originally, in British gov- 
ernment, a committee report presented to 
the House of Commons, so called because 
it is usually bound only in the same white 
paper used for the text. In the present case 
(“Uncle Sam Writes Off China”), it is a 
report to the American people. 


Here's a word-building game that can be 
developed into an entertaining party stunt. 
Each word or phrase in Column A is the 
definition of a four-letter word (Column 


A B 


. Tepose 


. fruit 

. heavenly body 

. raise one’s 
voice in song 

. thought . 


B), of which only the first letter is given. 
Supply the missing three letters. Now, by 
adding one letter to each of the four-letter 
words in Column B, you can create a five- 
letter word (Column C). To help you out, 
we've also defined each of the five-letter 
words. (See Column D.) For example, by 
adding the letter t to the four-letter word, 
come, you derive the five-letter word, comet. 
How fast are you at this kind of word ma- 
sonry? Can you think of any original com- 
binations yourself? : 


Cc D 

- frame to support 
artist's canvas 
feather 


fixed look 


burn slightly 
perfection 





write the number of the best answer. 

Each counts 3. Total 9. 

— a. Pupil Tommy Henricks makes the 
claim that his uncle can’t get a 
job at the local tube plant because 
1. town gossip has branded him 

a communist 
2. the union at’ the plant won't 
let him 
8. he joined the AFL instead of 
the CIO 
. Joe Boyden, a union leader at the 
Henryville tube plant, accuses 
Miss Wi"liams of 
1. promoting racial and religious 
tolerance 
2. anti-unionism 
3. ignoving the Board ot Educa- 
tion’s Guidebook of Policy 
. Mrs. McAlister claims that when 
she was in high school, controver- 
sial issues weren't discussed be- 
cause pupils were too busy 
1. studying Latin, geometry, and 
literature 
2. taking courses that would pre- 
pare them for a specific voca- 
tion 
. memorizing important dates 
and events in American history 


My score_ 


IV. THE COLD JOURNEY 


Some of the following statements will 
recall] to your mind personalities and 
incidents of The Cold Journey as de- 
scribed by Dr. Commager. Others you'll 
recognize as out of place. Place an O 
before those statements that belong and 
an X before statements that don’t be- 
long. Each counts 2. Total 16. 

__1. The story is built around the Deer- 
field Massacre and the subsequent trek 
by survivors to Quebec. 

2. To the alert student of American 
history the novel will recall the bloody 
era of Indian wars in the Colonies. 

3. A Connecticut farm figures in the 
action. 

4. The character of Reverend Mr. 
Chapman is based on a real-life hero 
named Parson Williams. 

__5. Corporal Hardy tells Jackie about 
his experiences in the Battle of Chan- 
cellorsville. 

__6. From Hardy’s description of a leg 
amputation the reader gets an insight 
into primitive methods of surgery. 

_7. Mrs. Carter had once been scalped 
by Indians and was not quite right in 
the head. 

8. Mrs. Pecksworth abandons her 
baby to the Indians. 


My score___ My total score 


ee ———n 
Quiz for issue of Sept. 21, 1949 
Answers in Teacher Edition 





-+.and you’re 


Cea eG” 


Garland 
Sweaters 


All yarns 
master-dyed by Bernat 


Wonderful, soft-textured 


sweaters, superbly fashioned ..o 


in a glorious array of colors. 


For name of your Garland dealer wriset 


Garland Knitting Mills 


Jamaica Plain 30, Boston, Mase. 
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HO'D have thought that School 

Visiting Day would turn into such 

an exciting occasion? Henryville 
High had been holding its annual 
“open house” for years and nothing 
very unusual had ever happened be- 
fore. On Visiting Day parents were 
always invited to visit the classes of 
their sons and daughters. Usually the 
visitors listened for a few minutes in 
one classroom, then tiptoed out to wan- 
der into the next room, where French 
or biology classes were holding forth. 

But this year nobody walked out of 
Miss Williams’ social studies classroom. 
It was all because of that bombshell 
question by Tommy Henricks. The 
elass was talking about job opportuni- 
ties in Henryville. 

“Job opportunities, phooey!” de- 
clared Tommy. “My uncle can’t get a 
job at the tube plant because the union 
won't let him. Is that democracy? What 
right does a labor union have to say 
whether a man can work or not?” 

“Just a minute, Tom,” suggested 
Miss Williams, “let’s get at the facts 
before we start making speeches all 
over the place. And first, let’s find out 
exactly what the union set-up is down 
there. Frank Munger, your father 
works at the tube plant, doesn’t he? 
What does he say about the situation?” 

“Well, dad says the plant has a 
union shop,” explained Frank. “That 
means the union and the 
have signed a contract that anyone who 
is hired must join the union after 30 
days. Dad’s for the union shop because 
he thinks that employees who profit by 
the union's bargaining agreement ought 
tc be willing to join the union.” 

“Thank you, Frank, for a very clear 
statement,” said Miss Williams. “That 
shows the argument, Tom, 
about whether your uncle should get a 
job without joining the union. But per- 
other reason why 
vour uncle join. Is the initia- 
tion fee so high that he can’t afford it, 
for example? In that case, he may have 
a well justified complaint. The reason 
makes a difference, Tommy?” 

Tommy never had a chance to reply 
A man in the rear leaped to his feet 

“Young lady,” he shouted at Miss 


company 


union s 


haps there’s some 
doesn't 


doesn’t it 


ceveeerrre MIND YOUR PROS AND CONS~~-~--~, 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES | be- 
lieve, along with Miss Williams, Mr. 
Potter, and the students at Henryville 
High School, that young people can 
best learn how to cope with the diffi- 
cult problems of today by discussing 
them freely under intelligent and 
well-balanced guidance. 

Throughout the school year 1949- 
50, we shall present regularly prac- 
tical down-to-earth discussions of 
important timely issues. The pre 





How Can High Schools Help Students to 


Handle Controversial Issues Wisely? 


“HOT POTATOES” 


Williams, “are you trying to insinuate 
that our union is using its initiation fee 
to squeeze money out of people who 
want a job? I'm Joe Boyden, secretary 
of the union local at the tube plant. I 
think it’s going too far when teachers 
use school classrooms to drop sly hints 
about union policies and get these chil- 
dren suspicious of labor unions.” 


Issues That Split the Town 


Another man was on his teet, glaring 
at Mr. Boyden. He was Archibald Cur- 
tis, an official of the tube company. 

“For orice I almost agree with you, 
Boyden. This young woman is certainly 
going too far. But I say she’s going too 
far in just the opposite way. She talks 
as if it’s perfectly all right for a union 
to keep a man trom working if he 
doesn’t want to join a union and sur- 
render to labor dictatorship. That's 
what I call this union-shop scheme— 
labor dictatorship. It’s immoral and un- 
American. In fact, the schools have no 
business talking about labor matters.” 

“You're right, Mr. Curtis,” 
echoed a woman at one side of the 
room. “These children are altogether 
too young and immature to be thinking 
about such things. These questions are 
too big for the schools to handle. Miss 
Williams, have you had any practical 
experience in industry and labor prob- 
lems? Do teachers know enough to talk 
about these matters in the classroom? 

Before Miss Williams could answer, 
a woman next to Mr. Curtis 
ready speaking in a fluttery voice 

“I'm so that everyone's 
getting so upset,” she said. “We were 


quite 


Was al- 
distressed 


having such a nice meeting before this 
labor-union business came up. When I 
went to school we had a!] we could do 


gram, personally directed by Editor- 
in-Chief Kenneth M. Gould, will use 
various methods of treatment: 
and-con debates, round-table discus- 
sions, forums for prominent leaders, 
panel discussions by selected stu- 
dents. The topics will cover a wide 
range of national, international, so- 
cial, and youth problems. 

Coming next week (September 
28): Is the United States giving ade- 
quate support to the United Nations? 


pre- 
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By Sturges F. Cary 


studying Latin and geometry and 
literature. But now you talk about these 
controversial questions and neglect* the 
really important subjects.” 

“I used to think the same way you 
do, Mrs. McAlister,” said a hearty voice 
from the other side of the room. “Do 
you know why I changed my mind? 
Well, it was one evening last spring 
when your daughter was over at our 
house. I remember | was fuming about 
my tax bill. 1 said 1 thought we Amer- 
icans were suckers to be giving money 
to the British and French to use for 
those socialistic experiments of theirs. 
Well, Mrs. McAlister, your Elsie and 
my Nancy gave me quite a going-over. 
Nancy, just tell these people some of 
the things you told me that night—if 
Miss Williams doesn’t mind.” 

“Certainly not; go ahead, Nancy,” 
said Miss Williams encouragingly 


Students Find the Facts 


“In tront of all these people? Well, 
Il] try. | asked Dad what would 
happen if Britain collapsed. After all, 
the British are very important in world 
trade. And even if we don’t like their 
economic system, the British and French 
kind of individual 

nd they can vote 


stand tor the 
liberty that we have 
to turn out their government. Then we 
asked Dad whether we weren't helping 
own good, If those 
countries go broke, communism might 
spread, and maybe wed have a big 
business depression here in the U.S. A.” 

“Didn't your tather look surprised?” 
asked Elsie. “He said, ‘Say, I thought 
bobby-soxers didn’t think much 
nearest soda fountin.’ ” 


Satie 


Europe for our 


you 
farther than the 

“That's why 
dav.” Nancy c 


I'm glad he came to- 
himed in. “I wanted him 
to see tor himself that we teen-agers 
aren't so silly as he thinks. A couple of 
years ago a poll showed that two thirds 
of American adults couldn't find Greece 
on a map. Id like to see you stump this 
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class on such a question.” 

“Certainly, we have to know elemen- 
tary things like that before we even 
begin to talk about the European Re- 
covery Plan or the ‘cold war,” Elsie 
remarked. “Sometimes questions on in- 
ternational affairs come up, and some- 





in the CLASSROOM 


times national affairs, and sometimes 
we talk about such things as why Ne- 
groes can't find better places to live 
here in Henryville. If we aren't old 
enough to talk about such things now, 
when will we be? In a year or two most 
of us will be out of school earning our 
own living and we'll have to face these 
questions then. Take Russia. Tomorrow 
we're starting a study unit on Russia’s 
history, government, and people.” 
“Studying Russia!” exclaimed Mr. 
Curtis. “I don’t like the sound of that. 
many people pretend they are 
studying Russia when they're really 
just spreading communism. These 
young people are immature and ideal- 
istic. They're likely to fall for the ‘broth- 
erhood and justice’ gab in communist 
propaganda. The first thing you know 
we'll have a lot of young communists 
running around Henryville. Mr. Potter, 
you're a member of the Board of Ed- 
ucation. Don’t you see where this dis- 


Too 


cussing of controversial issues is lead- 
ing?” 

“I certainly do, and so does you 
Board of Education,” replied Mr. Pot- 
ter. “It’s leading toward producing the 
best citizens that Henryville or this na- 
tion ever had. The Board of Education 
has given a lot of study and thought 
to this matter of discussing controver 
sial issues. I'm not much of+a speech- 


maker, so | think I'll just read you a 
section from our newly-publisheg 
Guidebook of, Policy for Teachers and 
Supervisors. This will show you what 
your Board of Education thinks of this 
question. Here is the offcial rule we've 
adopted 


A Policy That Works 


“1. There are established truths in sci- 
ence, history, and other fields of study 
These are an essential part of our curricu- 
lem. They are taken care of in our regular 
textbooks and standard courses of study 

“2. The constant and rapid changes in 
our society today create a need for better 
informed citizenship. It is the duty of our 
school system to prepare students to facv 
these problems. It shall be the policy of the 
Henryville schools to discuss controversial 
issues, so far as the maturity of the student 
makes possible. The senior high-school so- 
cial studies classes have sufficient ability 
and maturity to consider most controversial 
questions. 

“3. We must remember that these prob- 
lems have not been solved, and no one can 
claim to have the final answers. We must 
present the facts on all sides. We must 
teach students to reason from those facts to 
logical conclusions. Therefore, the teacher 
must never be an advocate for a partisan 
point of view, but always a well-informed 
moderator og impartial chairman.” 


“That Potter, but 


does it work?” 


sounds fine, Mr. 


Students of Hartford (Conn.) High Schools discuss lively current issues on the 


Parade of Youth Forum, 


conducted by 


the Hartford Courant over WODRC. 
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“It does in Henryville, and any place 
else where you have the three things 
necessary to make the program work. 
First, we have a clear policy laid down 
by the Board of Education. I've just 
read that to you. Second, we have com- 
petent teachers—the best we can find. 
Third,—perhaps Miss Williams will tell 
you a little more about this—we provide 
adequate teaching materials.” 

“Yes, Mr. Potter,” said Miss Wil- 
liams, “our social studies department 
is grateful to the Botrd of Education 
for its policy on teaching materials. We 
have good textbooks and a supply of 
the standard works of reference, of 
course. But you need more than this 
to discuss controversial current issues. 
The Board permits us to use any neces- 
sary current materials. We have class- 
room magazines, which discuss current 
affairs in young people’s language. We 
have newspaper articles, radio speeches, 
cartoons, maps, films, slides, pamphlets, 
and other materials that give back- 
ground information. We collect and 
study all these materials. Sometimes 
we organize a class committee to write 
to or interview leaders of various points 
of view.” 

“I see—you teachers may not be ex- 
perts on a question yourselves, but you 
get expert statistics and opinion, is that 
it?” 


Hearing All Sides 


“Right, Mrs. Johnson. Then we 
analyze it caretully and try to find 
where people agree as well as where 
they disagree on these controversial mat- 
ters. Take this question which arose 
today, about the union shop. I’m sure 
the class will insist on going thoroughly 
into this subject. May I therefore in 
vite you, Mr. Boyden, and you, Mr. 
Curtis, to summarize your views for us 
in 15 minutes of a class period next 
week? Later, we'll take up points ol 
view that you gentlemen may not cover 
-such as the effect of the union shop 
on Henryville as a whole. After all, 
the public is often affected by these 


questions as deeply as labor and man- 


agement. We'll seek out the facts as 
calmly and thoroughly as we know 
how, and we'll try to look impartially 
at every point of view. Isn't that’ the 
American way of free and 
mutual understanding?” 

‘Name the day and I'll be there to 
say. my piece!” said Mr. Curtis. “I guess 
I was a little hasty in what I said 
earlier. Miss Williams, Mr. Potter, § 
think you've found the secret of keep 
ing our young people loyal to Amer 
ican democracy. What do you say, Mi 
Boyden?” 

“Absolutely. This looks like the real 
way to train young people to get ready 
to.deal with the tough issues that face 
the world today.” 


discussion 
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Thrilling Tales of Our Country's Past 


N history, as in most things, gold is 

where you find it. This series will tell 
you of some of the historical gold to be 
found in American literature. It will 
viet confine itself to any one kind of 
literature, but roam freely through 
novels, poetry, biography, and history, 
always keeping in mind three qualities: 
authenticity, significance, and interest. 
The design of the series is not only to 
reveal how rich is our literature in the 
stuff of history, but to show you how 
much you will enjoy reading the books 
themselves that Dr. Commager writes 
about. These articles are not condensa- 
tions but they will give you a substantial 
picture of the story and its background. 
With that in view Dr. Commager has 
been careful to select, in this first series, 
books that everybody will enjoy and 
that. are easily available in most school 
and publie libraries. The first series, to 
be published monthly throughout the 
school year 1949-50, will include: 
Grace Zaring Stone, The Cold Journey 

(the Colonial Era) 


Stewart Holbrook, Ethan Allen (the 
Revolution) 

Esther Forbes, The Running of the Tide 
(the Federalist Period) 

Winston Churchill, The Crossing (Early 
Westward Movement) 

Booker T. Washington, Up From Slavery 
(the South and the Negro) 

Francis Parkman, The Oregon Trail 
(the Far West) 

S. V. Benet, John Brown’s Body (the 
Civil War) 

Hamlin Garland, Son of the 
Border (the Prairie Farm) 
Marquis James, Cherokee Strip (the 
Small Town and the Southwest) 
Booth Tarkington, The Magnificent 
Ambersons (the Rise of the City) 


Middle 


Scholastic readers know that Dr. 
Commager has long been a regular con- 
tributor. A distinguished American his- 
torian, he is co-author of The Growth 
of the American Republic, The Pocket 
History of the United States, and many 
other standard works. 





1. THE COLD JOURNEY 
By Grace Zaring Stone 
VERY generation looks back on 


the past through a romantic haze, 

and the more distant the past, the 
more romantic the haze. To most of us 
our own Colonial period is almost as 
e of King Arthur and 
ve Round Table, and 
But to the simple 
men and women who ventured across 


he dangerous ocean and landed on the 


distant as the a 
} 
lis Knights of 


Imost as romantic 


g 
t 
{ 


swampy coast of Virginia or the inhos- 
pl t ¢ ape Cod 
othing especially romantic about w 


there was 
} 


table sands 
rat 
hev were doing. Thev were taking this 
a risk which spelled 


within a 


nendous risk 
death for the vast majority 
{ 


very few vears—because they wanted a 


iew life, and were willing to endure 
hardship and danger and loneliness in 
order to get it 

What was true of the first settlers 
was true, too, of the generations of pio- 
neers who pushed westward through 
the trackless forests to settle on some 
distant frontier. We have romanticized 
ur frontiersmen, but they 
hard he: ded 


men with a job to do. They had to be, 


were all 


practical men and wo- 


or thev could never have survived 


Indians and Malaria 


Ot the many dangers which the ear- 
ly settlers faced, the Indians have been 
the best advertised. The Indians were, 
in fact, a good deal less dangerous than 
malaria. It was not the Indians but dis- 
ease that carried off nine-tenths of the 
first settlers at Jamestown and almost 
as many of the settlers at Plymouth. 
But the Indian danger was very real, 


nevertheless, and it was a_ peculiarly 
horrible one. Our forefathers never took 
the Indians for granted, and while they 
seldom deliberately provoked 
they “kept their powder dry.” 

On the whole the New England set- 
tlers were very fortunate in their rela- 
tions with the Indians. Most of the In- 
dians along the coast had been swept 


by a smallpox epidemic, 


them, 


iway just be- 


fore the Pilgrims came, and those who 
were left were weak, and 
friendly. Yet New England did not 
wholly escape the kind of terror that 
so often afflicted the Middle and South- 
Every one reme mbers 
King Philip's War of 75-77. and 
there were numerous other frontier raids 
that took their toll of settlers 
After King Philip's War it seemed 
safe enough to move into the interior 
As early as 1635 Thomas Hooker had 
led his from 
Boston to the Connecticut River, found- 
ing the town of Hartford and what was 
to be the colony of Connecticut. Grad- 


therefore 


} 
ern colomles, 


congregation westward 


ually population moved up the rich riv- 
er valley, and others journeyed across 
the hills to this promised land. These 
frontier settlements were all communi- 
ty enterprises. Groups of men—often 
whole church congregations—would ob- 
tain a grant of land from the General 
Court (legislature). They would lay 
out a town, providing for a common, a 
woodlot, a pasturage, setting aside land 
for church and parsonage and usually 
for a school and a teacher as well. Ev- 
ery male of 18 or over was enrolled in 
the militia, and even children learned 
to use a rifle. All worked together to 
build stockades and blockhouses, to put 
up houses, or harvest grain. 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


American 


One of the towns founded toward 
the end of the 17th century was Deer- 
field. It is, today, one of the loveliest 
villages in all America, a village of 17th 
and 18th century houses—many of them 
part of the 150-year-old Deerfield 
Academy. Its roads are shaded by gi- 
ant elms; its meadows sweep down to 
the peaceful Deerfield River; in the 
near distance one can see the blue 
Berkshire hills. It was, and still is, a 
rich farming country, there was abun- 
dant timber at hand, and the rivers fur- 
nished water power. To the settlers it 
seemed an ideal place. 

Then in 1700 an event took place in 
far-off Spain that was to affect pro 
foundly the history of this and many 
other frontier settlements. The King of 
Spain died, and Louis XIV of France 
claimed his throne, and over this France 
and England came to blows. As always 
the echoes of European wars reached 
America. The French in Quebec stirred 
up their Indian allies to harry the fron 
tier settlements of the English; the co 
lonials, in turn, attacked French out 
posts in the maritime provinces. 


The Deerfield Massacre 


In the ‘late winter of 1702—almost 
before the settlers of western Massa 
shusetts had realized their 
band of Huron Indians com 
manded by French officers descended 
on Deerfield village, put it to the torch, 
massacred many of its inhabitants, and 
took the rest off on the long march to 
Canada. The heroic Parson Williams 
kept a diary of his captivity that came 
to be a minor classic, but the best of 
all fictional accounts of the Deerfield 
massacre is Grace Zaring Stone’s The 
Cold Journey. This remarkable book is 
far more than the story of the massacre 
and the subsequent trek to Quebec. It 
is one of the most authentic recreations 
of the Indian, of frontier life, in all our 
literature. It is, in a sense, an “histori- 
cal novel’—the details are all accurate 
enough, even the furnishings and stage- 
settings. But it is rather as a character 
study that it is most memorable. 

Best of all, it is a good story. Its 
opening pages introduce us to the en- 
tire village of 150 souls. We see a few 


danger—a 


small 





A Series of Essays in Appreciation on 
Great Works of Fact and Fiction about American Life 


H istory in Literature 


soldiers lounging in front of the minis- 
ter's fire, talking over the affairs of the 
village, the probability of fighting, the 
village characters who furnish stuff for 
gossip and speculation. We are intro- 
duced to the Rev. Mr. Chapman—actu- 
ally Parson Williams, of course — 
weighed down by the sense of sin, and 
always looking for sin, even in his wife 
and children. We hear of the veterans 
and victims of earlier Indian fights; the 
great fighter Elam Poynter; Mrs. Carter 
who: had once been scalped and was 
not quite right in the head; the girl 
Captive, whose name testified to her 
earlier experience, and little Mercy 
who: slept with her; Mrs. Peckworth, 
whose husband is off at Hadley, 
and who is about to have a child. We 
are given a glimpse of two of the cen- 
tral characters—a old Cam- 
bridge scholar, Mr. Lygon, who has 
come to this wilderness community to 
teach school, and his wife, Lettice, a 
London lady longing for the gaiety and 
finery of the past. 

Gradually the doomed village closes 
down for the night. Then, as the village 
sleeps—and the watchman  too—the 
French and their Indian allies silently 
approacli, rush the stockade, and storm 
into the village. Some houses put up a 
stiff fight, and one holds out, but most 
of the others are burned, and many of 
their inhabitants are scalped or brained. 
Because the people of near-by Hadley 
may see the smoke rising into the win- 
ter sky, the French decide to give over 
the attack and retreat with such cap- 
tives as are still alive. 


The March of Death 


The body of the book fells the storv 
of the long trek into the wilderness— 
across the Berkshires and Green Moun- 
tains to the shores of Lakes George and 
Champlain, up the river to Montreal, 
and along the St. Lawrence to Quebec. 
This is a wonderfully vivid account: we 
see the curious band of dusky Indians, 
brightly uniformed French soldiers, 
shambling captives, painfully making 
their way through the snow, breaking 
the crust of icy rivers, struggling along 
rough paths, scrambling down rocky 
hills, stumbling and falling. wearv and 


curious 


Adapted from 


famished, their feet oozing blood, At 
night rude shelters are set up, a few 
wigwams; there is boiled stew for In- 
dians and captives; the children play 
cheerfully enough, their elders try to 
snatch a little rest, or patch up a piece 
of blanket as a shoe. Every now and then 
one of them falls behind and is left to 
die, or brained on the spot. 

Yet The Cold Journey is not just a 
study of hardship and hunger and misery 
and cruelty. It is, more than this, a 
study of what happens to the minds 
and characters of the handful of people 
who survive—and even to the French 
officers and their Indian allies. All alike 
are affected by the Cold Journey; none 
comes through the experience intact. 
Yet their characters do not change fun- 
damentally by this tremendous experi- 
ence, rather the latent traits in the 
character of each are brought out in high 
relief. 

It is hard to know who is the central 
figure in this story—probably the Cold 
Journey itself. We see what happens to 
Lettice Lygon who comes, in the end, 
to appreciate her husband and then 
when she thinks him dead, accepts in- 
stead the young French lieutenant. We 
see old Lygon himself, unafraid of 
death, always tender and kind, but de- 
feated by his own weakness, by his 
inability to see people as they are rath- 
er than as he wishes them to be. We see 
Mr. Chapman, the mighty man of God, 
bowed but not broken by the cruel 
death of his wife and daughter; his son, 
in the end, preferring to live as an In- 
dian. We see the young French Lieu- 
tenant Le Moyne, too fine for this 
butchery and hating it all, but forced 
to go through with it. 


over design for The Cold Journey (Bantam edition) 


We see, too, the saintly Jesuit, Father 
Julien, who had been five years a mis- 
sionary along the distant Mississippi 
and suffered torture and faced death, 
who hungered for love and found it in 
little Mercy—and gave it up. We see 
the scamp Evan Evans, unchanged by 
his great suffering, get into new scrapes 
in Quebec and end up married to an 
Algonquin squaw. One person emerged 
almost wholly unchanged: Mrs. Peck- 
worth. Her only interest was in her 
newborn baby whom she had kept 
alive; in the end she killed the Indian 
who wanted to adopt -him, and made 
her way back to Deerfield. 


Character Under Hardship 


In short, the massacre and the jour- 
ney were more than a great physical 
experience; they were great psycholog- 
ical and spiritual experiences. They 
brought out what was good and what 
was bad; what was courageous and 
what was cowardly; what was heroic 
and what was corrupt, in all who were 
involved. They brought white man and 
Indian face to face, English and 
French, soldier and civilian, Puritan 
and Catholic. 

And so in a sense the book becomes 
an allegory. It is not written as such, 
to be sure. It is written as a dramatic 
narrative, as an historical thriller. If 
you have read Escape you know that 
Mrs. Stone—who also writes under the 
name of Ethel Vance—can write thrill 
ers. But to those who look beyond the 
tremendous story of the massacre and 
the captivity, The Cold Journey is an 
allegory of the testing of character by 
tragedy and by the spiritual journey 
through which we all must go. 
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Career Club 


ICK VARNUM lounged by the 

windows of Jefferson High’s Ac- 

tivity Room. The Career Clubbers were 

assembling for their first meeting of the 
fall. 

“Hi, Dick,” Vera Barlow greeted the 
Career Club president as she breezed 
into the room. “Hey, that’s some tan!” 

“Hi, Vera,” Dick grinned. “I hear the 
Barlow Secretarial Service has devel- 
oped into big business over the sum- 
mer. Hi, Ray! Hello, Sandy,” Dick 
nodded to other members. 

“You mean you actually made your 
basement into a dance studio?” Ray 
Celek demanded of Pat Williams. 

“That’s right,” Pat nodded. “Already 
have 12 students signed up for my 
Monday night classes. I'm charging 50 
cents a lesson.” 

“Good-bye Arthur Murray!” Dick 
Varnum clapped Pat on the back. “Say, 
with all you girls in business, we men- 
folk ought to have a big year. You can 
buy us malteds for a change.” 

“I don’t know about that,” Pat 
smiled. “But I need a couple of smooth 
male instructors. Want a job?” 

“I'd like to hear more about it af- 
ter the meeting,” Dick winked. “But 
now let’s get down to business.” 

Dick called the meeting to order. 
‘Sandy Harris and Pat Williams have 
outlined a terrific program for this year. 
They've planned a series of “Workers 
Wanted’ programs to analyze those 
fields in which there will be the most 
opportunity in the next ten years. They 
have some exciting guest speakers lined 
up to give us the ‘inside dope’ on some 
fields we know little about 

‘To start us off today, Pat and Sandy 
we going to report on an interesting 
school thev’ve just completed 
on students’ part-time jobs,” Dick con- 
tinued. “You can read all about the sur- 
vev in next week’s J. H. S. Bugle. But 
I've asked Pat and Sandy to give us a 
sneak preview of the Okay, 


Pat?” 


survey 


results. 


Pat Williams: “Any girl with @ little 
initiative can start a dance studio.” 


“That scheming president of ours is 
always trying to get me to ‘scoop’ my 
own column!” Pat laughed. “The re- 
sults aren't all in yet, but we've discov- 
ered that about six out of every ten 
Jeff High students have after-school 
and Saturday jobs in stores, restaur- 
ants, factories, and offices. 

“Juniors and seniors—especially those 
who take retail selling—find work in 
downtown dime and department stores. 
Many work in neighborhood groceries, 
soda bars, and hardware stores. 

“We all know about such jobs as 
baby-sitting, housework, and delivering 
newspapers,” Pat continued. “Then 


Sandy Harris: “A part-time job is one 
answer to the ‘high cost of dating’.” 
there are a number of part-time jobs in 
school—in the library, cafeteria, the 
labs, and school offices.” 

“Pat and I were especially interested 
to discover how many teen-agers create 
their own jobs,” Sandy added. “Jim 
Lane buys windfall apples for as little 
as 10¢ a bushel, crushes them in his 
hand press and sells the cider. Enid 
Fuller makes apple butter to sell. Ted 
Blake has a “fix-it” service. He takes 
down screen doors for people, putties 
window frames, avd sharpens knives. 
Lee Creal takes in. sewing. She’s paid 
for her own electric machine. She also 
plans to bake Christmas cookies to sell 
later on.” 

“And Chick Mower,” Pat put in, 
“takes pictures of children and pets. He 
has no trouble getting as much as $3 to 
$4 for a good enlargement.” 

“But do vou think that a high school 
student actually has time for a part-time 
job?” interrupted Hazel Hamburger. 
“It takes a certain amount of time to do 
your homework. You need the remain- 
ing few hours to take care of your 
clothes and see an occasional movie. If 
vou don't save a little time for fun, you 
become a dull drone!” 

“The fact is,” Pat replied, “that stu- 
dents who have part-time jobs are 
among the most popular and active 
club members in school. Harry Schmidt, 


Dick Varnum; “Organizing your work is 
the secret to finding time for a job.” 


senior class president, drives a delivery 
truck after school for the James Gro- 
cery. He says he meets a lot of pretty 
girls by knocking on kitchen doors. Our 
own. Vera Barlow here has launched 
the Barlow Secretarial Service to do 
typing and routine clerical jobs for 
small businesses who can’t hire full- 
time secretarial help.” 

“Right here is the place to put in a 
word of caution, though,” Sandy sug- 
gested. “Never take a job which re- 
quires more than two or three hours of 
after-school work a day. School is a full- 
time job and it should come first. If 
you ruin your chances of getting good 
enough grades to land a career job or 
to get into college after high school, 
you are foolish.” 

“I think that the whole question boils 


“A part-time job helps 
career possibilities.” 


Vera Barlow: 
you to explore 


down to organizing your work week,” 
Dick Varnum decided. “If you work 
out a time schedule for studying and 
for recreation, then you can see just 
what time you have left to give to a 
part-time job. We all waste much more 
time than we think we do. I'm no bus- 
ier now with my delivery job than | 
was before. I’ve just learned how to 
get more studying done in an hour.” 

“A part-time job,” Sandy spoke up, 
“sure helps co defray the high cost of 
dating. And I’m managing to salt away 
some of my earnings toward my college 
expenses.” 

“The most important argument in 
favor of a part-time job,” Vera spoke 
up, “is that it helps you to find out 
which fields interest you as careers. I 

(Continued on page 30) 





NE cure for world-wide misun- 

derstandings that you often 
hear proposed these days is a uni- 
versal. language. But there is a 
universal language. It’s as old as re- 
corded sound, and its name is Music. 
For what it means to a couple of 
teen-agers like yourselves, see the 
two contributions below — George 
Lewis’ sophisticated, free-verse 
“Quintette” and Mary Ellen Berne- 
ski's highly personal “When I Hear 
Music.” Mary Ellen took a fourth 
prize in the essay division in last 
spring’s Scholastic Writing Awards. 
She also won a scholarship to the 
University of Pittsburgh. 


Quintette 
Piano: 
Like molten lava over surrounding 
countryside 
Brown fingers 
them: 
Black and white. 
Fingers that sing of love and misery 
and pride 
And humbleness of race. 
They sing of a girl: Sweet Larraine, 
And there are memories of such a 
girl... 
Tenor Sax: 
He moans; he 
troubles, 


envelop all - before 


tells the sax his 


His fears, his happiness. 

The mouthpiece, its reed roughened 
with a razor, 

Quivers under his big red lips. 

The mike is a wailing wall; like a 
golden serpent 

The sax raises itself, 

And he feels the blood trying to ooze 
out 

Through the skin of his toes .. 

Drums 

Bop! Bop! The sticks crunch against 
the drumheads. 

Swoosh! 

There is a heartbeat in the cymbals. 

Bop! Bop! . . . Bop! Bop! 

Blood is rushing toward his brain; 

Sweat pours over his forehead 

And drenches his shirt. 

But he himself comprehends only the 

Bop! Bop! 

Guitar: 

His lips form meaningless syllables 

As his rough fingers clang heart- 
strings, 

Now softly 


now loudly, 
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Like raindrops on a tin roof, 
And the heartbeats are his own, 
Clanging simultaneously . . . 
Bass: 
Like an octopus 
He spreads over the fiddle. 
His tentacles grasp sounds 
Of all races, all peoples, all heritages 
And twist them 
To conform to what is called 
Jamz... 
The song of the quintette 
Is the roulette 
Called life. 
George Lewis 
Atlantic City (N. J.) HM. 8. 
Teacher, Miss Kyper 


When I Hear Music 
It is so strange—this thing they call 
music. 
I have. 
wondered 


thought about its mystery, 
about its incomprehensible 
power to create laughter and dance, 
tears and sighs, odd moods of weird 
shades. This invisible air stuff, how is 
it that it can transform an ordinary 
soul into an ethereal thing that ascends 
shafts of moonlight into a realm be- 
yond existence, beyond . ? It is so 
strange. 

I have listened and thought, and I 
think I have found. I think I have 
penetrated the secret of music’s hyp- 
notism. It is that music translates the 
self into a creation without being, that 
can walk unhindered the paths of its 
own dreams. 

When I hear music I am alone, com- 
pletely alone; no one can touch me or 
find me. I drink of the music and am 
filled, am satiated completely. I throw 
out my arms to grasp more, and the 
room is filled—filled, overflowing with 
music. I am no longer a being. I am 
music. 

Having once been filled with music, 
I am never devoid of it. To give and re- 
ceive “hello” is to hear warm, rich cellos. 
To look at a still pool at twilight is 
to hear a harp’s ripple. Praying, I hear 
the organ’s “Amen.” Running with skirts 
swirling, I hear cascading violins. Cry- 
ing, I hear violas. Dreaming of cul- 
tured sophistication, I hear a graceful 
piano; of exotic India, an oboe. 


When I am music I find strange 


things. Sadness is visible—I1 can see it. 
It is a mist of tears—veiling, transcend- 
ing, floating. A single crystal tear falls 
gently, quietly, awakening dark ripples 
on the still, still surface of a well. A 
second tear drops into the well, moving 
the sheath of deep silence, touching, 
stirring the darkness, so that the dark- 
ness within, deep within, and beneath 
the water of the well of loneliness re- 
members—remembers and lifts its arms 
to live again and sigh and sigh—over 
things past and memories never to be. 
And the sigh of darkness grows and 
rises and turns to a sob, crying in 
anguish, thundering with love’s massive 
strength—reaching, forever reaching for 
something that is not there. 

Sometimes the theme tries to tell 
something. Its voice speaks simply, 
softly, clearly, trying to make me un- 
derstand—trying, trying. And I am try 
ing to comprehend. If only the voice 
would repeat, repeat . what is it? 

Often I hear the lightness, the deli- 
cacy of one single grass blade or sun 
spark, the hint of morning wind or eve- 
ning miasma, a child slipping through 
its own strange wonderful world, or 
the fused islandic-love smile of a boy 
and a girl. Smile—the music is a smile, 
and a laugh too—tiny dots of gaiety like 
rainbow snowflakes. 

All these things are there—hidden be- 
hind the music. And I have found them. 
{ can see them. Because I am music. 

Mary Ellen Berneski, 17 


Latrobe (Pa.) H. S. 
Teacher, Mabel Lindner 





See Yourself in Print! 

Senior Scholastic welcomes orig- 
inal writings by all high school 
students, on any subject, in any 
form — prose, poetry, essay, news 
or feature story, etc. The best of 
the material received will be pub- 
lished in “Young Voices,” as space 
allows. All material submitted will 
be automatically considered for 
prizes in the annual Scholastic 
Writing Awards. Send a self-ad- 
dressed, stamped envelope to 
Young Voices Editor, Senior Scho- 
lastic, 7 East 12th St., New York 
3, N. Y., if you wish your contri- 
bution criticized and returned. 
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It’s a common high school allergy— 
but it can be cured! 


Theme-itis 


**a ND on Friday,” Miss Conant fin- 
A ishes briskly, “your next compo- 
sition is due. Thgt’s a week from today. 
About five hundred words. This time, 
choose your own subject.” 

A familiar panic grips you. But not 
for long. The dismissal bell rings; you 
forget everything else in the present 
need of holding your own in the rotary- 
traffic stream that sweeps you down- 
stairs and across the hall to chemistry 
class. Time enough to think about that 
composition—later on. 

In study hall you're worrying about 
an algebra problem, and without any 
encouragement from you, Miss Conant’s 
famous last words flash through your 
mind. Briefly you try to account for that 
weird mania of English teachers for 
assigning weekly compositions. You'd 
much rather it were one of those spur- 
of-the-moment themes that have to be 
written in class. That way, you'd have 
no time to think—about anything except 
the importance of getting something 
down on paper before the bell rings 

Perhaps you're one of those to whom 
the weekly ritual of an assigned compo- 
sition seems especially pointless. Maybe 
you have no intention of going on to 
college. There may be a job waiting for 
vou in your father’s garage when vou 
finish high school. Or you're going to file 
accounts in a local insurance office. Or 
you and Marge have agreed to commute 
to the city twice a week and take a 
course in bookkeeping. What's the prac- 
tical value for you in writing weekly 
compositions? 

You'd be the very last person to ad- 
mit it to Miss C., or even to yourself, 
but we think vou already can guess the 
answer to that one. These days, more 
Americans are more articulate than at 
iny other period in their history’ They 
have to be. In our keenly competitive 
society, a man or a woman must be able 
to express himself well in order to sur- 
vive in any group—business or social 

Take the larger view, the world view 
of the same problem—and what realistic 
person, after glancing at today’s head- 
lines, can avoid doing so? Skill in organ- 
izing and presenting ideas—points of 
view, if you will—clearly and _persua- 
sively is the best way to clarify issues 
and promote international understand- 
ing. It’s your responsibility as well as 
the next person’s. 

Unless plan to be a 


vou hermit, 


there'll be times in your life, many 
times, when you'll have to sit down and 
write, or get up on your feet arfd talk. 
There'll be business reports. Letters of 
complaint and adjustment. After-dinner 
speeches. Town meetings and other 
public hearings. Statements to legisla- 
tors and editors on problems vital to 
you and other Americans. Even if, after 
high school, you never write anything 
more “creative” than a letter to Aunt 
Josie thanking her for those birthday 
argyles, you need to know the funda- 
mentals of composition and how best to 
use them. 
_ Okay,. you may agree at last, so I'm 
suck with it. I have a composition to 
write. It’s five hundred words (or two 
hundred and fifty, or a thousand) and 
it’s due next Friday. But after that one 
brave bow to the inevitable, what's your 
next move? You decide to forget the 
whole thing for a day or two. There’s 
football practice this afternoon. You're 
going to be dog-tired when you get 
home. Two hours of rugged workout on 
the field always leaves you with just 
enough energy to eat and tumble into 
bed. Monday you remember that De 
Molay meeting. On Wednesday, it turns 
out, you've got to lead Chuck Johnston's 
campaign rally. You think of a hundred 
other excuses—big and little—to keep 
you from coming to grips with the prob- 
lem of what to write and how to write 
it. After all, you've got a 
week a 

Thursday night rolls around and the 
old panic returns. Only now it’s worse. 
More acute. What to write about? you 
ask yourself tragically. You're so upset 
you can’t enjoy your dinner. Never in 
your life have you felt less inspired. So 
you phone Hal or Sheila to ask how 


whole 


By Cathleen Burns 


they're making out and if they have any 
left-over brainstorms that you could 
borrow. If Hal and Sheila let you down, 
you rush to your father. Maybe he too 
faced a similar crisis at dear old Hud- 
son High back in ’24 and emerged vic- 
torious. Before you know it, it’s eight 
o'clock and you haven’t even hit on a 
subject, let alone getting the first few 
sentences down on paper. If only you 
didn’t have that history test tomorrow 
too! 

Sound tamiliar? 

There's no law that says you have to 
go through this ordeal every time a 
theme is assigned. Most composition jit- 
ters can be avoided by a little day-to- 
day strategy. In the last analysis, the job 
of writing a composition boils down to a 
pretty simple formula: (a) getting 
started well in advance, and (b) having 
a plan and seeing it through. 

Point (a) is largely up to you. Nat- 
urally it calls for a little will power. And 
will power isn’t something that breaks 
out on you overnight, like hives. You've 
got to work at it. We're not suggesting, 
either, that you suddenly adopt a Spar- 
tan course of action like giving up all 
your friends and cutting out all extra- 
curricular activities. .We'’re wholeheart- 
edly in favor of your continuing to lead 
a perfectly normal, happy life. How- 
ever, we do think that you won't go to 
pieces if you cut out one of those coke 
and sundae binges at the local drug 
store, one of those mid-weekly movies, 
one of those daydreams during study 
period, one of those impromptu jam 
sessions at somebody's house. 

Point (b) is our department. In fu- 
ture articles in this series, we mean to 
give you a few tips on how to plan and 
write a good English composition. We 
believe that by the time we're through 
you'll be taking that next composition 
assignment in your stride with a new 
feeling of confidence and—ves, actually 

enthusiasm! 





CHUCK BEDNARIK 


Penn's former All-American Center, 
now a star of the Philadelphia Eagles 





“I found out years ago that I’m a caffein-susceptible . . . 

e the caffein in coffee gives me the nervous jitters! That’s 

why I switched to 100 % caffein-free POSTUM — it helps keep 
the iron nerves you need to play winning football...” 





2 “... For instance, in the 1946 Penn-Cornell game, it 
e took real iron nerves for our goal line stand—we were 
leading Cornell 26 to 20... their ball, only seconds to play— 

















‘‘There’s no substitute for fresh air, ex- 
4, ercise, proper diet—that’s why there’s 
no substitute for POSTUM! It’s caffein-free, 
which means: No Coffee Nerves.” 





we threw the runner for a loss and won the game!” 


PG 


3 “You can see what happened on the play .. . 
e if this runner hadn’t been tackled, he might 


have scored. I’m telling you . . . that was no spot 
for any guy made jittery by the caffein in coffee.” 





AND ARMY’S YES, POSTUM'S THE ORINK OF TOP 
FAMOUS TRAINER, ATHLETES LIKE BEONARIK! SWITCH 
ROLLIE BEVAN, 70 POSTUM NOW. DONT RISK ‘COFFEE 
SAYS: NERVES; GET GOOD REST AND SLEEP T0 HELP 
YOU KEEP THOSE [ROM NERVES YOU NEED 


FOR SUCCESS IN ATHLETICS AND /N LIFE! 


Zo . 


(i 





SCIENTIFIC FACTS: Both coffee and tea contain 
caffein—a drug—an artificial stimulant! While 
many people can’ drink coffee or tea without 
ill-effect, others suffer nervousness, in- 
digestion, sleepless nights. 
POSTUM contains no caffein or other 
drug—nothing that can possibly cause 
nervousness, sleeplessness, indigestion. 
...So, fellows, don’t risk ‘‘coffee nerves.” 
Keep those iron nerves! Drink POSTUM 
regularly at your own home “‘training 
table.”” Made from healthful wheat and 
bran. You can’t beat POSTUM’S vig- 
orous. grain-rich flavor! 
A Product of General Foods 
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MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG.CO. Mishawaka, Indiana 


when you wear BALL- BAND 
CANVAS SPORT SHOES 


Of course you'll have more fun when your feet feel light and free 
in better fitting, wonderfully comfortable, Ball-Band Canvas 
Sport Shoes. They’re made just right with cushioned support for 
active feet. So for the thrill of wearing the just right shoes in 
the very next game you play, go to the store where you see the 
Red Ball trade-mark. 


BALL- BAND 


ra %, 





—RCH-GARD* OU 


’ 


ARDS your 


arch TAL POINTS 


vi 
Feet AT 3 : 


x 


Arch-Gard 
cushions the 
metatorsal 
arch 
Arch-Gard 
cushions 
the longitudinel 
arch 
Arch-Gard 
cushions the heel, 
lessens shock 














Look For the Name Ball-Band 
Arch-Gard on the Insole 
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U. S. “Writes Off’ China 
(Concluded) 


The ranking Republican member of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Commit 
tee, Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, de- 
clared that the White Paper revealed 
two “tragic mistakes” by the State De- 
partment: (1) The Yalta Agreement— 
“the price we paid . . . at China’s ex- 
pense for Russia’s belated and unneces- 
sary entry into the Japanese war”; and 
(2) “Our well-intentioned but imprac 
tical insistence upon a  Natiomalist- 
Communist. coalition.” 

Meanwhile the subject of the White 
Paper “obituary” (Nationalist China) 
refused to stay dead. The “corpse” con- 
tinued fighting, although admittedly a 
retreating, losing battle. The Reds are 
hammering at the gates of Canton, the 
temporary national capital. However, 
the government armies still number 
nearly one and a half million men. 


Pacific Union Next Step? 


Diplomatically, China showed even 
more “life.” Its’ “retired” President, 
Chiang Kai-shek, did not let the White 
Paper discourage him from continuing 
his efforts to organize a Pacific Union 
against communism. He has already dis- 


| cussed the matter with Philippines 


President Elpidio Quirino and the 
South Korean President Syngman Rhee. 
Both are committed to its support. 
Last month the Philippine President 
paid a state visit to the United States. 


| The objective of President Quirino’s 
| visit with Mr. Truman was not difficult 


to guess. He indicated what he wanted 
in his speeches to Congress. Asia, he 
warned, might be lost to communism 
“unless something of the courage and 
vision that went into the forging of the 
democratic defenses in Europe is ap- 
plied to the forging of a similar system 
of defense in Asia.” 

Other nations which might join a 
“Pacific Union” against further Commu- 


| nist advances are Indonesia, Burma, 


India, and Pakistan. Will the United 


| States play an active part in such an 





alliance? The answer must wait for the 
next installment of the China “serial”— 
to appear soon in a future issue of the 
world press. 


ASK, YOURSELF 


1. Some yeople believe that the 
White Paper should not have been re 
leased while the Nationalists are still 
resisting. Do you agree? i 

2. Should the United Statés sponsor 
a Pacific Pact similar to the North At- 
lantic Pact? 

3. In thinking about the threat of 
communism, how would the opinions 
of a Chinese peasant differ from those 
of, savy, a French farmer? 





Corporal H 


season, it was my duty to keep the 

men in the fields supplied with suf- 
ficient cooling drink to enable them to 
support the heat and burden of the 
day. According to our established prac- 
tice, this cooling drink consisted of 
cold water from the spring, flavored, 
for some obscure New England reason, 
and it had to be freshly 
renewed every hour. We had plenty 
of ice in the but there was 
a stubborn tradition that ice water was 
“bad” for men working in havfields 
under the hot sun. 

So every hour I down a 
brown jug containing the innocent mix- 
ture of water” to the 


[: THOSE days, during the haying 


with molasses, 


icehouse 


carried 


“molasses ‘WY 


Richard Ely 
permission of 


Monthly. 


Danielson, 
the author 


Copy right by 
Reprinted — by 
from The Atlantic 


By Richard Ely Danielson 
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He wasn’t a great hand at asking favors, 


but he had made a promise and he wanted to 


say a prayer before he surrendered 


hands, each one df whom would pause 
in his work, throw the jug over his up- 
per arm, drink deeply thereof, wipe the 
sweat off his forehead, say “Thanks, 
Bub,” and go on making hay. I was 
only ten years old, but it was no hard- 
ship to carry the jug, and it was fun 
to see their Adam’s apples working as 
they drank. 

This was routine practice on our 
Connecticut farm. Mostly the farm 
hands—“hired men,” we called them— 
came back to the house at noon and 
ate in the kitchen, after washing up at 
the pump outside. 
season each man sought a patch of 
shade, and his meal was carried to him 
there, to be eaten in the fields. I sup- 
pose the men’s overheated bodies 
cooled off in the wisps of breeze drift- 
ing across the scorching “mowings” 


“The Captain went over to the General and 


began talkin’ 


\ 
\ 


rarer eee Sea! 


to him low and earnest. . . . 


ardy 


But in haymaking - 


more effectively and comfortably than 
would have been possible in a hot sum- 
mer kitchen. I am sure that my father 
did everything he could to make their 
lot as comfortable and healthy as pos- 
sible. He worked with them, under the 





ee eee eee 
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same conditions, setting them an ex- 
ample of careful, efficient labor. He 
differed from his men only in the fact 
that he was always cleanly shaved, 
that he gave orders and directions, and 
that he wore a silk shirt even in the 
hayfields. Nobody objected in the least 
to this token, for he was “the owner,” 
and he had been to college, and every- 
one admitted that he was fair and 
square. 

On such occasions, when the men 
were given their “dinners” out of doors, 
I always carried his victuals to Mr. 
Hardy, because I liked to sit with him 
while he ate and listen to his stories. I 
think he enjoyed talking, in his racy 
Connecticut vernacular, to such a fas- 
cinated audience of one. He was a Civil 
War veteran, like my father, who, how- 
ever, had been too young to enlist until 
the last year of the war and had seen 
almost no active service. But Mr. 
Hardy was a soldier. Congress had 
given him a medal—of honor—and all 
men regarded him with respect. 


As I look back and remember his 
stories, I think he must have been the 
most modest man I have ever known. 
Certainly he never thought of himself 
as a hero. He would accept no pension. 
“I'm able-bodied. I can work, can’t I?” 
But alas, he was not really able-bodied. 
He had been grievously wounded sev- 
eral times; and in 1895, when I fetched 
and carried for him and sat at his feet, 
it was pitiful to see his valiant efforts 
to fork hay on the wagon or do the 
other farming tasks which require mus- 
cular strength. He was thin and bent, 
but his face was brown and clean and 
his blue eyes bright and indomitable. 

My father employed Mr. Hardy 
whenever there was work to give him, 
and treated him—I did not, at that 
time, know why—differently from the 
other hired men. He was poor, he 
lived alone, he was unsuccessful, and 
in New England then we rated people 
by their comparative “success.” But he 
worked stoutly and asked no favors of 
anyone. It was generally conceded that 
Mr. Hardy, if a failure, was neverthe- 
less a good man. 

I remember the last day I served 
him. I brought him his dinner in a 
basket—“cold meat ‘n’ potatoes, ‘n’ 
bread 'n’ butter, ’n’ cold coffee, ’n’ pie.” 
He was seated in the shade of an oak 
tree, leaning against a stack of hay. I 
put the food down beside him and sat 
down, hugging my knees and rocking 
back and forth. It was pleasant there, 
with the smell of the hay and the 
drone of the bees, and the good, warm 
feeling of the earth. 

Mr. Hardy lay back against the hay- 
mow. “Thanks, Jackie,” he said. “I 
don’t seem to be hungry today. It’s hot 
and this tree don’t give much shade. 


ee 


Why, dammit, it’s like that mean little 
oak tree down to Chancellorsville.” 

I said, “Oh, Mr. Hardy, you've told 
me about Antietam and the Wilderness, 
but you've never told me about Chan- 
cellorsville. What was it like?” 

He said slowly, “I ain't never told 
nobody about Chancellorsville, and I 
don't aim to tell nobody—grown-up, 
that is. But I'd kind of like to tell some- 
body that don’t know nothing—like 
you—about it, for the first and last time. 
You'll forget it, and it would kind of 
ease my mind.” 

Mr. Hardy hoisted himself a little 
higher on the haymow and made a pre- 
tense of eating some bread and meat. 

“Chancellorsville,” he said, “was a 
bad battle, an awful bad battle. We 
didn’t fight good and they was too 
manv of them and I lost my captain.” 

“Who was he?” J asked. 

“Why.” he said, incredulously, “you 
oughta know that! He was Captain 
William Armstrong, commandin’ Com- 
pany B, 39th Connecticut. ’N’ his twin 
brother, Ezra, was lootenant. He was 
younger by an hour or so, and they was 
identical twins. They never was two 
men as much alike—in looks, that is, 
for they was quite unlike inside. The 
lootenant was always stompin’ around 
an’ shoutin’ an’ wavin’ his arms, an’ the 
captain, he was always quiet an’ soft- 
spoken an’ brave an’ gentle. He was a 
good man—he was an awful good man. 
I guess he was the best man I ever 
knowed.” 


ri. paused and took a sip of his cold 
coffee. Then he said, “Why, when we 
come to leave town to go in the cars to 
Hartford and then to Washington, their 
father—he was old Judge Armstrong, 
who lived in that big place up on Arm- 
strong Hill-the Judge come up to me 
and says, ‘Nathan, you look after my 
bovs, he said. “They're younger than 
you be. You kind of keep an eye on 
them, for my sake,” he says. “They is 
good boys,’ he says. ‘I will, Judge,’ I 
says. ‘I'll do my best.’ An’ he says to 
me, ‘I know you will, Nathan Hardy.” 

“But tell me, Mr. Hardy,” I broke 
in, for I was not interested in the Arm- 


strong twins, “what happened at 
Chancellorsville?” 

“It was a bad battle, as I said. Them 
Rebs come charging out of the woods, 
hollerin’ and yellin’ and helligolarrupin’, 
and they was too many of them. The 
lootenant, he kept stomping up and 
down, shouting, ‘Never give ground, 
boys! Stay where you are! Take careful 
aim! Never retreat!’ Those was his 
words. I will never forget them, because 
he meant them. But my captain—I was 
next to him—says, “They're too many; 
we can’t stop ’em. Tell the men to re- 
treat slowly, firing as often as they can 
reload.’ Just then it hit him right in the 
chest. Thunk! was the noise it made; 
just like thet—thunk! I caught him as he 
fell, and the blood began to come out 
of his mouth. He tried to speak, but he 
was vomiting blood dreadful, so all he 
could do was to make faces, and his lips 
said, “Tell Elizabeth . . .” and then he 
died. I put him down and noticed we 
was under a mean little oak tree on the 
edge of our trenches. 

“Then they was around us, hairy men 
with bayonets, stabbin’ and shootin’ and 
yellin’, and we soldiers had kind of 
drifted together in groups and the loo- 
tenant was shouting, ‘Don’t retreat, 
men!’ and he got hit right in the knee 
and fell down; and so I picked him up 
and put him across my shoulder and 
started for the rear. He kep’ hittin’ me 
in the face and swearing, ‘You damn 
coward! You left my brother there and 
you're making me retreat!’ I says to him, 
‘Ezra, be reasonable; I’m takin’ you to 
an ambulance. You ain't fit to fight, and 
as soon as I can I’m going back to bury 
William. Thev ain’t goin’ to shovel him 
into no trench,’ I said. So he stopped 
hitting at me. 


“a 

| WAS strong then. and I must a 
carried him a mile or a mile and a few 
rods when we come to some stretcher 
men near a house, and I said, “You take 
this officer to the nearest surgeon. They 
got to saw his leg off.” And they said, 
‘We ain't carryin’ no wounded. We're a 
burial detail.’. I said, pulling my pistol 
out, ‘You will be if you don’t carry this 
man. I'm kind of tuckered, but I ain’t 
too tuckered to shoot.’ So two of them 
carried him, and I went along with my 
pistol till we come to a place where 
surgeons was carving men up and I 
handed over the lootenant. He come to 
as I did so, and said, ‘You scoundrel, 
you made me retreat. I'll never forgive 
you!’ I said, ‘Ezra, they’re going to saw 
your leg off and you'll never fight again, 
but I'll bury William if it’s the last thing 
I do.’ He says, ‘Is that a promise?” And 
I says, ‘That’s a promise. But it ain’t a 
promise to you—it’s one I made to your 
pa.’ 

(Continued on page 33) 








HE TRADED “EAGLES” 
FOR JOB TRAINING 


The Story of 
Robert F. Johnson 


OB Johnson began his career with General Electric 
just four years ago. As a trainee in the Company’s 
Lamp Department, he began by learning quality work 
at the East Cleveland Lamp Works in Ohio. From there 
he was sent to the East Boston Lamp Works in Massa- 
chusetts, where it wasn’t long before he had earned the 
position of general foreman. 

Today, Bob is assistant manager of the Company’s 
Lamp Works at Memphis, Tennessee. His co-workers 
like him for his firm, but friendly, manner and his 
efficiency in handling jobs. Because he worked up 
through the ranks himself, he understands the prob- 
lems that face his employees. geet ie ag ob future 
with General Electric is bright, and the Company’s 
future is brighter because of him amd th® many other 
employees like him. 


om 


Bob a worked his way through Ohio State Univer- 


sity. To finance himself while earning his degree in electri- 
cal engineering, he served in the Ohio National Guard, 
taught school in his home town of Napoleon, Ohio, 
and later worked for the U.S. Civil Service Commission. 


When Bob returned from 38 months in the Pacific, he 
knew what he wanted. He wanted to work for General 
Electric. He didn’t ask for an executive position. He 
wanted to be judged only by his performance. So, he 
became a trainee. 


In 1928, Bob was a private in the Ohio National Guard. 
When the guard was called up for active Army service in 
1940, he was a first lieutenant. Five years and many 
campaigns later he was discharged as a full colonel, the 
commanding officer of an infantry regiment in the Pacific. 


. 
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He and his wife, whom he met while teaching in Nupo- 
leon, have a daughter, Carol Ann. Family spare-time 
activities center around their Memphis home, where 
Bob's chief hobby is his garden. He also enjoys playing 
golf on Memphis’ fine golf courses. 
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That Old Bat Magic 


ELIEVE it or Ripley, that old black 

magic has more ball players than 
crooners under its spell. Many a game 
has been won or lost by good-luck 
charms, whammies, jinxes, and all the 
thousand and one other forms of mum- 
bo-jumbo. 

No other sport boasts so many super- 
stitious stars. Some of the things they 
do are wacky. They admit it. But 
they'd no more stop doing them than 
a Bill Lawrence fan would be caught 
with her bobby socks off. 

The diamond heroes of old thought 
it was lucky to tip their hats to empty 
barrels or to stick chewing gum on 
their caps before going to bat. Eddie 
Collins, perhaps the greatest second 
sacker of them all, believed there was 
a mystic connection between chewing 
gum and base hits. 

Eddie chewed like a fiend. Every 
time he stepped to the plate, he would 
remove the wad from his mouth and 
stick it on the button of his cap. When 
the count reached two strikes, he would 
reach up, remove the gum, and pop it 
into his mouth again. 

Perhaps the greatest slave to super- 
stition was George Stallings, the pilot 
of the famous Boston Braves’ wonder 
team. Whenever a Brave rapped a hit, 
Stallings would freeze in whatever po- 
sition he happened to be. He would 
hold the posture, ‘statue-like, until the 
rally fizzled. 

One day while stooping to pick up 
a peanut shell, which he considered 
unlucky, one of his players bashed a 
single. Stallings froze. As Brave after 
Brave strode to the plate and hit safely, 
Stallings grimly maintained his cramped 
position. By the time the rally ended, 
the poor manager had to be carted to 
the clubhouse. 

Our modern-day stars are just as 
“charmed.” Harry Walker, the Cincin- 
nati outfielder, goes through a regular 
ritual at bat. He lifts his cap, slicks 
back his locks, and treats himself to 
practically everything but a shave and 
a haircut. Whereas the average player 
will wear out four or five caps a sea 
son, “The Hat” is a sure bet to use up 
at least two dozen. 

Jackie Robinson, when batting, al- 
ways rubs his hand down his hip 
pocket as he waits for the pitch, while 
Marty Marion is always picking up dirt 
and th Marty’s partner 


owing it away 


By Herman L. Masin 


at second, Red Schoendienst, always 
holds his glove in his right hand just 
before the pitcher winds up. As the 
pitcher rears back, Red quickly slips 
the glove onto his left hand. e 

Bill Rigney, the Giant infielder, is 
very tough on the left shoulder of his 
uniform. It’s always dirty—because Bill 
is always tossing dirt over that shoul- 
der. 

Hairpins are considered unusually 
lucky. Leo Durocher swears by them. 
Proud possessor of the biggest collec- 
tion in baseball, the Lip can always be 
found prowling up and down hotel cor- 
ridors looking for more. 

Belief in the magic power of clothing 
is another common superstition. The 
Cincinnati Reds feel they copped the 
pennant in 1940 because of a dirty old 
tie owned by Manager Bill McKechnie. 
McKechnie wore the magic cravat day 
in and day out, sometimes even slept 
in it. It was this, the players vow, that 
puiicd them through the tough spots. 

Almost every player is a slave to 
habit. If a man is lucky one day, he 
will try to do everything exactly the 
same the next day. 

On the day after a batting splurge, 
Al Lopez, the veteran catcher, eats 
exactly the same food he ate the day 
before. Not so long ago, Al had to 
devour herring and eggs for breakfast 
17 days in a row! 

Pete Reiser, a Brave man, always 
makes an X across the plate with his 
bat before stepping into the box 

Bill Nicholson, the Phillies’ slugger, 
swishes his bat three times whenever 
he faces the pitcher. The fans in every 
town have come to recognize this habit. 
With every Nicholson swing, they yell 
“Swish!” 

Luke Sewell, the Cincinnati coach, 
also owns a wacky superstition. When 
his third baseman and shortstop jog in 
from the field, he takes their gloves and 
arranges them a certain way along the 
coaching box. 

At the end of the inning, Luke picks 
up the gloves and hands them personal- 


ly to the players. Woe to the Red who 
dares lift his own mitten! 

Frankie Frisch, the Cub skipper has 
a habit of rubbing his right foot up and 
down his left stocking. “Shine ‘em up!” 
was a regular rallying cry in Frankie's 
playing days with the Giants and Car- 
dinals. 

“I continued doing it as a manager,” 
he admits. “I'd be sitting on the bench 
and suddenly I'd find myself shining 
away like mad. I don’t know why I 
did it. Guess it had become a habit.” 

Perhaps the oddest of good-luck 
habits was owned by Gus Suhr, the old 
Pirates first baseman who still holds the 
National League record for consecutive 
games played. 

As you probably know, after every 
infield practice the players go into the 
dugout or clubhouse for a final primp- 
ing. Suhr always shuffled a deck of 
cards. Then he would draw one. If he 
drew a three, he trotted out to the field 
three minutes before game time. If he 
drew a nine, he waited nine minutes, 
etc. Picture cards didn't count. 

Bats are loaded with whammies., A 
bat is supposed to contain just so many 
singles, doubles, triples, and homers. 
That’s why a player will rarely lend 
his bat, even to 2 buddy. The borrower 
might take a hit out of the club. 

Gloves, too, bear watching. Many 
players are extremely careful about the 
wav they leave their gloves lying on the 
grass when they go in to bat. 

Some pitchers won't shave on a day 
they are scheduled to pitch. Others 
refuse to take a bath during a winning 
streak. Once, after a long losing streak, 
the Giants finally managed to win a 
game. On that day, the hero of the 
victory developed an itch. 

Luck and the itch were put together. 
Even though the ailment was con- 
tagious, the other players wouldn't let 
the hero bathe or do anything to re- 
lieve his itch. The Giants kept. winning 
—and scratching—day after day. None 
of them dared to bathe until thei: win- 
ning streak was finally broken 











QUESTION: What food helped tame 


the cave man? 


ANSWER: Cereal! grains . . . one of 
man’s oldest foods. When the eave man 
discovered how good wild grain seeds 
tasted, he decided to stay home and 
grow them himself. Other cave men did 
the same, and villages were formed ... 
the beginning of civilization! 


QUESTION: How does an airplane 
pilot get off to a “flying start”? 


ANSWER: To keep wide awake and 
“on the beam” all day, a pilot knows he 
needs proper rest and proper food. He 
eats the kind of breakfast that gives 
him plenty of food energy—gets him off 


to a “flying start”! 


QUESTION: What is a “fiving start” 


breakfast? 


ANSWER: Here it is! And see how 

good it looks! This is the kind of break- 

a fast every one of us should eat every 

: (or fortified margarine) day to make work easier and play more 

ee aera fun! Because it’s full of the food energy 


delicious Post Toasties 


The BETTER Corn Flakes we need to get off to a real “flying 
start” each morning. Make it your 
breakfast—starting tomorrow! 


Products of General Foods 


Post Toasties + Post’sRaisinBran «. Post's 40°. BranFlakes ~. Post-Tens Grope-Nuts .- is - Grape Nuts Flakes ~- Grape-Nuts Wheat-Meol 
__ i aa 
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i “Tops, don't miss. “i” Worthwhile. Save your money. 


iA iTHE HEIRESS (Paramount. Pro- 
duced and directed by William 
Wyler.) 


YOUR EDITORS have chosen Para- 
mount’s The Heiress as their Movie-of- 
the-Month for September. This_ bril- 
liantly directed screenplay is based on 
a recent stage play which was in turn 
based on Henry James’ novel, Wash- 
ington Square. 

Washington Square, where the aris- 
tocracy of New York City lived a cen- 
tury ago, is the setting for a dramatic 
and tragic story of a shy, plain girl, the 
daughter of a distinguished doctor. 

Dr. Austin Sloper (Sir Ralph Rich- 
ardson) is a clever, sophisticated gen- 
tleman who does not appreciate the 
sterling virtues of his daughter Cathe- 
rine (Olivia de Havilland). He is con- 
scious. only that Catherine lacks the 
wit and social poise her mother had. 
He believes Catherine’s sole asset to 
be the large fortune she will inherit 
upon his death. 

When a dashing young man with 
charming manners (Montgomery Clift) 
begins to court Catherine, Dr. Sloper 
is convinced the fellow is only after his 
daughter’s inheritance and tries to pre- 
vent the marriage. The doctor does not 
perceive how much it means to Cathe- 
rine to find herself admired by such an 
attractive young man. The resolution 
if the conflicting desires of these three 


Montgomery Clift and Olivia de Havil- 
land play leading roles in The Heiress. 


characters makes for a powerful drama 
that you will remember for a long time. 
The Heiress is moving and convinc- 
ing primarily because the plot grows 
inevitably out of the characterization. 
Excellent acting makes the most of 
three extremely interesting characters. 
Sir Ralph Richardson, a_ bgjlliant 
British actor, is superb as Dr. _ 
who lives in the memory of his dead 
wife and gives his daughter everything 
but love. Although we didn’t find Oli- 
via de Havilland’s performance up to 
the splendid mark 
she made for her- 
self in The Snake 
Pit last year, she 
certainly }.roves 
again that she is 
one of the most 
sensitive, skiilful 
actresses in Hoily- 
wood today. Mont- 
gomery Clift is satisfactory as a glib 
young man in search of a fortune, de- 
spite the fact that his flat Midwestern 
accents sound a little out of place am‘dst 
the clipped, formal diction of the rest of 
Washington Square society 
We have a hunch you and your 
friends will be talking about ‘he char- 
acters in The Heiress all the way home 
from your local movie hov:se. You'll ar- 
gue over whether Cathe:ine would have 
been happy marrie? to Morris Town- 
send. Would she have become a dif- 
ferent perso. if she had married him? 
Should a father try to protect his 
daughter from a fortune-hunter? Did 


Dr. Sloper really oppose the marriage 


for “Catherine’s own good”? Should 
Catherine’s story have had a happy 
ending? 

Whatever decide about the 
characters in this story, we think you'll 
agree that Director William Wyler was 
wonderfully wise in the ending he uses. 

P.S.: Listen for a superior score by 
Aaron Copland. 


you 


Mi-TOP O’ THE MORNING (Para- 
mount. Produced by Robert Welch. 
Directed by David Miller.) 


Sure, and ‘tis the Blarney Stone it- 
self that is stolen to send this easy- 
going screen story rollicking on its way! 
If County Cork in dear old Eire is 


properly agitated, so is the American 
insurance company that has insured the 
famous rock for half a million dollar». 
The latter promptly dispatches an in- 
vestigator, one Joe Mulqueen (Bing 
Crosby in the best role he’s had in 
many a year) to look in on this strange 
state of affairs. 

Mulqueen immediately finds himself 
up to his neck in Irish legends and folk 
songs and finds the mystery of the 
missing Blarney Stone considerably 
complicated by the amateur sleuthing 
of Sergeant Briany McNaughton (Bar- 
ry Fitzgerald) and the winsome ways 
of the Sergeant’s daughter (Ann 
Blyth). 

The mystery unrolls at a leisurely 
pace with time out for Crosby to make 
with a few Irish ballads. All in all—as 
fresh and captivating a bit of enter- 
tainment ae likely to see this 
month. 


Movie Check List 

Drama: “Lost Boundaries. ~The 
Window. “She Wore a Yellow Ribbon. 
“Blue Lagoon. “Come to the Stable. 
-Roseanna McCoy. “The Fallen 
Idol. “House of Strangers. “Black 
Magic. “The Red Menace. “The Foun- 
tainhead. “The Big Steal. “The Mighty 
Joe Young. “Slattery’s Hurricane. 

Comedy: “I Was a Male War Bride. 
“The Girl from Jones Beach. 

Musical: “In the Good Old Summer- 
time. “You're My Everything. 


Career Club 


(Continued from page 20) 





worked in the kitchen of a hospital for 
a month this summer because I'm not 
sure whether I want to become a nurse 
or a secretary. Now I’m doing part- 
time secretarial work. That way I get 
practical experience in two fields, and 
I'll be less likely to make a mistake in 
my choice of careers.” 

“Vera’s right,” Dick approved. “I 
know of a fellow who wasted three 
years after he finished school by trying 
out one job and then another. If he’d 
experimented with different part-time 
jobs in high school, he probably would 
have discovered that mechanics were 
for him before he finished school.” 


Do you have a part-time job that you 
created for yourself? Are you a “ 
man? Or have you and your girl friends 
organized a baby-sitting bureau? Scho- 
lastic Magazines will pay $1 to each stu- 
dent who turns in a prize-winning report 
on his self-made, part-time job. Just 
write a letter of 150 words or less tell- 
ing what your job is, how much you 
earn, etc. The idea is worth more than 
your “literary style.” Mail your letters 
not later than October 10 to: Vocational 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th 
St., New York3, N. Y. Winning reports 
will be published in a later issue.— 
WILLIAM FAVEL, Vocational Editor. 
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PICTURE OF THE MONTH. This 


month’s picture has a special signifi- 


| 


cance. It is not only a superb photo- | 


graph with great artistic merit but 
it is also a winner in the 1949 Scho- 
lastic-Ansco Photography Awards. 
It was snapped by 17-year-old Vin- 
cent Sampiere of John Adams High 
School, New York City. Vincent got 
his training from his instructor, fac- 
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ulty advisor of the school’s Camera 
Club. Vinny has many professional 
photographer friends among the 
members of the Queens Borough 
Camera Club in which he is active. 

As you might have guessed, his 
prize winner was taken with Ansco 
Film... He followed the suggestion 
I’ve been making all along... use 
Ansco and be sure. 


Ask frAn SCO film and cameras 


A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation 
“From Research to Reality” 





CHIT-CHAT ABOUT 
THIS AND THAT 


Lean back, you Shutterbugs, and 
we'll catch up on some loose ends. 


First, there’s that Ansco book that 
is really a MUST foranyone who hopes 
to make better and more interesting 
pictures. It’s called “Better Photog- 
raphy Made Easy.” It’s loaded with 
advice about taking the guess and 
the maybe out of your picture-taking. 

Your Ansco Dealer has a copy 
waiting for you... you CAN afford it 
(only 25¢) but you CAN’T afford to be 
without it! 


I’ve also got a further comment on 
the prize-winning picture made by 
young Sampiere. 

Notice that he could have taken 
just the shot of the New York skyline 
alone. That by itself would have been 
a “good” picture. But he thought a 
moment and saw that by taking it 
through the cables and including the 
decorative lamppost, he could make 
it a really artistic picture. 

... Notice, too, that he thought a 
moment about the kind of film to use 
—then he used Ansco! 

Ansco can be depended upon to get 
shots like this regardless of the 
weather. For Ansco is the All- 
Weather film. 

Use it, and you can get pictures in 
any kind of weather — even in the 
rain. Pretty neat, huh, never having 
to worry about the weather when 
you take pictures? 

Get a roll today at your dealer’s, 
Ansco, Binghamton, N.Y. 
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BOY dates GIRL 


HILE YOU were stretched 

out on the sand perfecting your 
sun tan and your style of handling 
that nice blond lifeguard, school 
was something a million months 
away. While you were making like 
the sheik of Sakasookie Lake, tan- 
gents and hydrochloric acid brought 
up the bottom of the list of “most 
significant” things in a young man’s 
life. Or maybe it was that summer 
job as apprentice to a carpenter or 
the month in which you substituted 
for Dr. Mason's receptionist that 
gave you that wonderful feeling of 
“doing things.” Wielding a hammer 
and handling people out there in the 
Big World made you feel a mite su- 
perior to the whole September-to- 
May routine. 

Ot course, you knew that Septem- 
ber would see you back at your old 
stand at dear old Roosevelt High. 
Still you imagined you'd be a little 
aloof from the proceedings this time. 


But now that you're here, clutching 
a fistful of freshly-sharpened pencils 
and looking over a new homeroom 
gang, it doesn’t seem as grim as you'd 
imagined. 

The shop department is offering a 
new course in woodworking that sounds 
really worthwhile. That lanky red- 
headed boy across the aisle has a 
crooked smile that makes vou wonder 
how he'd respond to the treatment that 
made the lifeguard so concerned about 
your crawl] stroke. Somehow you got 
the impression that the new _ history 
teacher liked teaching history and that 
you were going to like learning it. 
What’s more—he looks like a “regular 
guy.” Joe Davits says he was tennis 
champ at the state university and is go- 
ing to.coach the tennis squad in the 
spring. 

Hey, what's the matter with you? Go- 
ing soft? Thinking sucker thoughts? 
Anvbody’d think you were fixing to en- 
joy this semester. 

Maybe you .are! Don’t duck. It’s a 
normal reaction. It’s smart to like school. 
Learning can be the most exciting thing 
in the world. 

We'll bet a stack of Woody Hermans 
that it was learning that made the last 

} holidays. We'll 


three months happy 


fy fay ted 


stake a stack of Frankie Laines on the 
hunch that it was new situations, new 
problems, and new friends that made 
your summer memorable—by giving 
you a chance to expand, to learn new 
skills, to discover new talents. 

Sitting on your Turkish towel and 
admiring yonder lifeguard from afar 
would not have been enormously exhil- 
arating. Wasn't it your returning his 
dazzling grin and figuring out how to 
carry your end of the conversational 
ball that made this summer encounter 
one worth remembering? 

You could have played bored or aloof 
last summer. But you didn’t. You 
pitched yourself into every new ex- 
perience that came vour way. As a re- 
sult you climbed out of bed every a.m., 
took a deep breath, and said, “This is 
living!” 

You'll feel as if you're living whenever 
you stride forward to meet a new situa- 
ation head-on—whether the situation is 
a girl at Jones Beach or a World Af- 
fairs Club program. And don’t tell us 
that school is “old stuff” to you. A min- 
ute ago you were noting that there 
were new students, new teachers, new 
courses. All these can add up to a new 
you if you welcome new experiences 
and ideas. Hold on to that natural en- 
thusiasm you feel 


whenever you're 


starting a new project. It’s an ally that 
can make this a successful school year 
and you a successful person. 

Okay, you agree—but this is supposed 
to be a boy-dates-girl page. Why all 
the pep talk about teachers and books? 

Just this. If you want to be the boy 
who dates the girl or the girl who is 
always asked, memorize the following: 
It’s not bright to be bored; it’s not be- 
coming to be empty-headed. 

Boys have been known to fall for 
girls with pretty faces period. But a 
pretty face wears pretty thin pretty 
fast. If Deke merely wants something 
lovely to look at, a sunset does just as 
well and is a lot easier on the wallet. 

And vice versa. A boy may land a 
first date with a girl because he sports 
broad shoulders or irresistible bow ties 
—mavbe a second third, and fourth 
date, too. But look out, brother, the 
first time the girl has a chance to choose 
between you and the lad who can talk 
to her Dad about anything from Bou- 
dreau’s boys’ chances of winning the 
pennant to David Bradley’s book on 
the atomic bomb. who's interested in 
her hobbies, the class play, and the At- 
lantic Pact, who knows how to take a 
motor apart, to put a wiener roast to- 
gether, or make a book report without 
starnmering. You have to be something 
special to attract something special. 

Look around your homeroom. Sure 
as boys wink at girls, vou'll find the 
popular students are those who have 
an outgoing interest in people and 
things. Get off to a smart start yourself 
by tackling this year’s curriculum, 
clubs, and double malteds with bright 
eyes and an open mind, 

Naturally, attitude alone isn’t going 
to make you a big threat to Montgom- 
ery Clift or Elizabeth Tavlor overnight 
Know-how helps, too. That’s why we'll 
be batting this tvpewriter every week 
—to put you in the know about how to 
ask for a date and how to accept a date, 
how to make conversation with your 
girl friend’s parents, how to stage a 
successful partv, and how to navigate 
at a prom. And we 
from tackling those toughies on going 
steady and whether nice girls neck 

If vou have any particular dating 
problems you'd like us to discuss on 
this page, send vour anestions to: Gay 
Head. Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 
12th St., New York 3, N.Y. 


won't shv away 


Six times a year, our weekly “Boy 
dates Girl” column will be replaced by 
“Jam Session.” In “Jam Session,” we 
fire the questions and you give us the 
answers. Watch for the first “‘am Ses- 
sion” in the next issue—teen-agers from 
all over the country tangle with the 
question: Should Teen-agers Go Steady? 
Then hold tight till our Oct. 5 issue for 
the next “Rov dates Girl” column— 
First-Rate. First Date! 





Corporal Hardy 


(Continued from page 26) 


“So I stayed with him and helped 
hold him while they sawed his leg off. 
They havin’ run out of chloroform, it 
took four of us to hold him. And when 
it was over he was unconscious, and 
they put him in a car with some others 
and took him away. So I went back to 
the house where the burial men were 
loafing. It was pretty ruined, but I found 
a shingle that was almos’ clean and I 
wrote on it. in the light of a fire ‘cause 
it was dark then:— 


Capt. William Armstrong 
Commanding Co. B., 39 Connecticut 
He was an awful good man 


“Then I borrowed a spade from this 
burial party. We had an argument about 
it, but I persuaded them with my pistol 
and I started off toward the Rebel lines. 
I hadn't gone very far when I come to 
a place which was thick with men 
moanin’ and screamin’ and lots that 
wasn't sayin’ nothing at all. I didn’t 
want to walk on them an’ I couldn't 
help them, having nothing on me but a 
shingle and a spade and a pistol, an’ I 
decided I couldn't find the captain in 
the dark anvhow, so I set down and 
tried to sieep, for I was tuckered. I 
threw away my pistol. I set there the 
rest of the night waitin’ for the dawn. 
It was a long time comin’. 


Wes it come gray, I started out 


with my shingle and my spade and I 
went along till I was challenged by the 
Rebel pickets and sentries. I answered, 
‘Union burial detail. I'm comin’ for to 
bury my captain.’ They begun shootin’ 
at me and I don’t know as I blame them. 
I was comin’ out of the mist and they 
couldn’t gee that I was alone an’ wasn’t 
armed. So thev shot real hard, and one 
bullet struck me in the left. thigh and I 
fell down. Fortunately I had a belt, and 
I sat up and took it off and strapped it 
teal tight over my wound, .and my 
britches was tight at the waist so they 
didn’t come down, and I got up and 
went on. 

“They stopped shootin’ and a man 
with a bayonet got up and said, “Yank, 
you're my pris’ner.’ And I said, ‘I know 
I be, but [ain't your pris’ner till I bury 
my captain.’ And I held up my shingle 
and spade. He said. “Where’s he lie?’ And 
I said, ‘About quarter mile from here 
and maybe a few rods, under a mean 
little oak tree; and,’ I says, ‘you take me 
there and I'll bury him and then I'm 
your prisner. They ain’t goin’ to stuff 
my captain into no ditch, I says. He 
says, “You may be crazy, Yank, or you 
may be a spy. You come with me an’ 
I'll turn you over to the captain.’ 

“Your captain alive?’ I asks. 
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I reckon so,’ he says. 
“‘Mine’s dead,’ I says, ‘and I aim for 
SS ee '@ : oo to bury him.’ 

Q _ i i YY sere : “So he tuk me away with his bayonet 
; ’ in my back and the blood was squilchin’ 
. 1 | in my boot, but I got along to where 
E ‘, x! bar ; his captain was and the captain asked 
, — , questions, and the Rebel soldier, he tol’ 


oat : aa all he knew, an’ the captain says, 
A CMON (en: “Where’s he lie?’ An’ I says, ‘By a mean 
COUSIN tad y little oak, where, our lines was yesterday 

Y mornin’. 


BROTHER... 4 “An’ the captain says, “That ain’t far 
UNCLE SON. re away. ll send a detail to bury him.’ I 
om ? says, “Ain’t nobody goin’ to bury the 
~MNEPHEW ; - a captain but me,’ I says. ‘After that, I'll 
; 4 ; be your pris’ner.’ 
: “They was a young man dressed up 
ali pretty with gold braid on his uni- 
form, and he laughed kind of loud and 
he says, ‘Saves us the trouble of buryin’ 
him!’ an’ the captain turns on him, real 
stern, and says, ‘Lootenant, this is a 
brave soldier,’ he says, ‘who come back 
under fire and was wounded to bury his 
company commander and give himself 
up as pris’ner. I will not have him in- 
sulted or laughed at,’ he says. Then he 
turns to me an’ says, “What is your name 
an’ rank?” 
“Corporal Nathan Hardy, Co. B, 
; nD] THESE TWINS oF ran BME BALLS 39th Connecticut,’ I says. ; 
IN THE BIG LEAGUES... ARE NOT ONLY An’ he says, ‘Corporal, you and I an 
a STAMPED OFFICIAL these men,’ turnin’ around to the five or 


BUT ...warpracy six Rebs who was listenin’, ‘will go to- 
a gether to find your captain.’ 
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... we went and I found him, under- 
| neath that mean little oak tree, and he 
looked dreadful. His eves was open and 

+ OFFICIALS thev was an awful lot of blood on his 
Amsucan Lee Lot shirt where his coat was open, and he 
€ Glo Som he Ande Trick, was lyin’ all sprangled out an’ undigni- 

a gen: i fied. An’ the first thing I done was to 

s < etannal < } rl % straighten him out. I spit on my sleeve 

om and wiped the blood off his mouth the 
best I could. An’ I closed his eyes an’ 
THE SPALDING made — seen - — ao arms. 
EACH... NLY N.L. BAS! “hey was kind of stiff, but I done it, 
Wak BALL FORTS YEARS! an’ ] brushed him off and laid him out 
regular. . 
“Then I started diggin’, an’ it would 
| have been easy if it hadn’t been for my 
leg and all the blood in my boot. Six 
foot four or thereabouts it was, and three 
foot deep—not as deep as I wanted, but 
“ A. I couldn't dig no deeper, I was so tuck- 
ees a ’ ered. But it was an honest grave, for I 
12 pages of was real handy with a spade in them 
pn penne | days. Then I stood up and said, “Will two 
rng cod PA L D i N o’ you Rebs hand the captain to me?” 
today! Which they done, and I laid him in the 
grave. An’ as I stood lookin’ down at 
A. G. Spalding & Bros., Dept. S 8 | him lyin’ there, I says to myself, “Ain't 
161 — 6th Ave., New York 13, N. Y. § | nobody goin’ to shovel no dirt on the 
captain’s face—nobody, nobody, nobody 
Please send FREE Sports Show Book. : <a not even me!’ So I took my coat 
NAME § | cff and laid it over him, coverin’ up his 
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wouldn’t have no one shovel dirt on the 
captain. 

“Then the two Rebs pulled me out of 
the grave, real gentle and considerate. 
An’ then I noticed they was a Rebel 
general there settin’ on a blood horse. 
How long he bin there I don’t know. 
He looked at me and see I was wounded 
and peaked, arid he says, stern an’ hard, 
‘Captain, what’s the meanin’ of this? 
This man’s wounded and weak, he says. 
‘Do you force wounded men to bury the 
dead?” 

“The captain went over to him and 
began talkin’ to him low and earnest, 
seemed like, all the time I was fillin’ in 
the grave. An’ when I had patted the 
mound even, so it looked good, and had 
stuck the shingle in the new earth at the 
head of the grave, I come over to where 
the general was, limpin’ and leanin’ on 
my spade, an’ I saluted,—couldn’t help 
it: I kind of forgot he was a Rebel,—an’ 
I says, ‘General, I'm your pris’ner. I 
buried my captain. I ain’t a great hand 
at askin’ favors, an’ your captain and 
these Rebs has been real good to me. 
But I wanta ask one more. I was raised 
Episcopal, which was unusual in our 
town, and so was the captain. I'd kind 
of like to say a prayer before I sur- 
render. ...’” 


™ Mr. Hardy seemed to doze 


for a little. “Where was I?” he 
rousing after a few minutes. 


“You had just gone up to the general 


and asked if you could say a praver be- 
fore you surrendered.” 

“Yes, ves, so it was. The general said, 
‘Corporal Hardy, I am an Episcopalian 
too, and you shall say your prayer.’ 

“So he dismounted and took off his 
hat; and he and I kneeled down bv the 
grave, and it was awful hard for me to 
kneel. And when we was there kneelin’ 
I looked up for a minute and all them 
Rebs was standin’ with their caps off 
and their heads bowed, nice and de- 
cent, just like Northern people. An’ then 
J had a dreadful time, for to save my 
life I couldn’t remember a prayer, not 
a line, not a I had heard the 
burial service often enough and. toc 


word. 


often, what with Pa and Ma an’ all kinds | 


of relatives, but my brains was all 
watery an’ thin, seemed like, an’ I 
couldn’t remember nothin’ at all. I don’t 
know how long ‘twas till something 
come driftin’ into my mind. It wa’n't 
from the burial service; twas somethin’ 
we used to chant in Evenin’ Prayer. So 
I says it, loud as I could, for I was get- 
tin’ awful feeble. : 

““‘Lord,’ I says, ‘now lettest Thou Thy 
servant depart in peace, according to 
Thy Word... .’ An’ I couldn’t remem- 
ber or say any more. The general he 
helped me to my feet, spade an’ all, an’ 
I looked him in the face and. by creep- 
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ers, they was tears in his beard. Soon as 
I could speak I says, ‘General, you've 
been real good to me and I thank you. 
An’ now I’m your pris’ner, wherever you 
want to send me.’ 

“An’ he says, ‘Corporal Hardy, you 
will never be a pris’ner of our people 
as long as I live and command this 
corps.” 

“An’ I broke in, awful scared he had 
misunderstood, and I says, ‘General, 
you don’t think I was prayin’ for me to 
go in peace! I’m your pris’ner; I'm not 
askin’ for no favors. I was thinkin’ of 
the captain--and me too, perhaps, but 
not that way. I can go anywhere now. 
I— ; 

“He cut me short. ‘Corporal Hardy,’ 
he says, ‘I know to Whom you was 
prayin’ and why, an’ I haven’t misun- 
derstood you at all. Captain,’ he says, ‘I 
want a detail of six men an’ a stretcher 
and a flag of truce to take this brave 
soldier an’—an’ Christian gentleman 
back to the Union lines; an’ I want this 
message, which I have dictated and 
signed, delivered to the commanding 
officer to be forwarded through chan- 
nels to the Secretary of War or the 
President. Those people can hardly de- 
cline this courtesy, under the circum- 
stances. . . . Wait, Carter, I wish to add 
a few lines.’ So he put the paper against 


his saddle and he wrote for some time. 

“Then, kind of in a dream, I heard 
the Rebel captain say, ‘Sir, if the Gen- 
eral permits, I would like to lead this 
detail to the Union lines and ask to be 
blindfolded and deliver your message 
to the Division Commander.’ 

“An’ the General says, ‘Captain, I am 
very glad you"made that request, and I 
commend your behavior. It is only fit- 
tin’ that the officer escortin’ Corporal 
Hardy with my message should be of 
field rank, and I shall put in my order 
for your promotion. You are a pretty 
good soldier, yourself,” he says—only he 
didn’t say it that way. 

“All this time I was kind of waverin’ 
around, but I heard most all they said; 
and because I was feeble from losing 
blood an’ the battle an’ buryin’ the cap- 
tain an’ a kind of feverish feelin’, things 
begun to spin around, and I started 
walkin’ this way and that way with my 
spade, tryin’ to stand up, knowin’ I 
couldn’t much longer. I heard someone 
vell, ‘Catch him!’ An’ the next thing I 
knowed I was in a bed of straw and 
they was probin’ for the bullet in my 
leg. Then I don’t remember nothin’ till 
I woke up in a bed, a clean bed, with a 
nice-lookin’ woman leanin’ over me, 
wipin’ my head with a cold, wet towel. 
I says, “Where am I?” 
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“An’ she says, ‘You're in the hospital 
of the Sanitary Commission in Washing- 
ton. An’ oh, Corporal Hardy,’ she says, 
‘I'm so glad you're conscious, for today 
the President is comin’ to give you the 
Medal of Honor.’ An’ I says, “Listen, sis- 
ter, I gotta get out of here. I don’t care 
for no President or no medal—I gotta 
bury the captain. He’s lyin’ down there 
under a mean little oak. Gimme my 
clothes,’ I says; ‘I want a spade and a 
shingle.’ An’ she says, ‘Corporal, you 
buried your captain an’ buried him fine. 
That’s why the President is comin’ to 
see you. Now you just drink this and go 
to sleep for a while, and I'll wake you 
when the President comes.’ 

“So I drank it and kind of slept, and 
when I woke up there was Old Abe, the 
ugliest man I ever see, leanin’ over and 
pinnin’ something to my nightshirt, an’ 
he says, ‘Corporal Hardy, even the ene- 
my call you a brave soldier and a good 
man. Congress has voted you this medal. 
Ged bless you,’ he says.” 

Mr. Hardy yawned and closed his 
eyes, and leaned against the haymow. 
He had told the tale he had to tell— 
once, to one person. 

“But, Mr. Hardy,” I said, “what hap- 
pened to the lieutenant, and who was 
Elizabeth?” I wanted the story all tied 
up in ribbons. 

“Who?” he said. “The lootenant? Oh, 
Ezra come back and married Elizabeth 
and they went to live in Massachusetts. 
Seems he went aroun’ sayin’ he couldn't 
live in no town where people pointed at 
him and thought he had run away leav- 
in’ his dead brother. Naturally no one 
done so or thought so. But, for all his 
stompin’ and shoutin’, he was sensitive, 
an’ he bore me a grudge for takin’ him 
away. I don’t see as how I could a done 
different. I'd promised the old Judge 
I'd look after his boys an’ I've allus 
aimed to keep my promises.” 


Just then my father came up to us. 
It was unlike Mr. Hardy to sit in the 
shade while other men had started to 
work again, and Father looked worried. 
“How are you feeling, Nathan?” he 
asked. 

“Why, John, I’m plumb tuckered out, 
and that’s a fact. I don’t know as I can 
do much more work today. Seems like 
I never did fare good under these mean 
little oak trees,” and he glanced sharply 
at me with an expression that was al- 
most a wink. We shared a secret. 

Father looked startled, as if he 
thought Mr. Hardy’s wits were wan- 
dering. 

“I tell you what, Nathan,” he said. 
“You've had all the sun you need. I'll 
send the wagon and they'll take you up 
to the house, where you can be ceol and 
rest for a while.” And, for once in his 
life, Mr. Hardy made no protest over 
having “favors” done for him. Father 





took me aside. “Jackie,” he said, “you 
run up to the house and tell your mother 
to make the bed in the spare room 
ready, and then you go to the village 


and tell Dr. Fordyce he’s wanted. I | 


don’t like Nathan’s looks.” 

Before I started running I glanced at 
Mr. Hardy, and I saw what Father 
meant. He was pale and flushed in the 
wront igh I hadn’t noticed it 
at a was telling me about 
Ct 
: Hardy was put to bed in the 
spare room, and given such care and 
aid as we knew how to give. For several 
days he lay quietly enough, and, as I 
look back on it after all these years, I 
think that the weight and burden of his 





long, valiant struggle must suddenly | 
have proved too great. He couldn't go | 


on forever. Mr. Hardy was tuckered out. 


| == for some time he alternated | 


between unconsciousness and a mild 


delirium. He kept mumbling phrases:, | 
“Take that quid out o vour mouth. | 


’Tain’t soldierly!”...“Ain’t nobody go- 
in’ to bury the captain but me.” I knew 
what lots of his bewildered sayings 
meant, but there were many which 


were obscure. I sat with him every day | 
for an hour or so when the rest of the | 
household were busy, and I had instruc- | 
tions to call my elders if Mr. Hardy | 


needed help or hecame conscious. 

One day he opened his eves and said, 
“Here I am and I'm real easy in my 
mind—but I can’t just remember what 
I said.” I went out and called my par- 
ents, who told me to stav outside. But 
I listened and I heard Mr. Hardy say, 
“Call the boy in. He knows what I want 
said and I can’t remember. He’s young 
and ’twon’t hurt and he'll forget.” So 
mother beckoned me to come in and I 
said, “What can I do, Mr. Hardy?” 

“You can say what I said for the cap- 
tai when I knelt down with the gen- 
eral.” 

So I knelt down, and, having the 
parrot-like memory of childhood, I said, 
“You knelt down and so did the general, 
and then you couldn't remember any of 
the words of the burial service, but you 
did remember something that was sung 
in the evening, and you said, ‘Lord, now 





lettest Thou Thy servant depart in | 


peace, according to Thy Word....’” 
And I began to cry. 

“That’s right,” he said very faintly, 
“that’s right; that’s it. Yes, Captain. . . .” 


My mother gathered me up and took | 
me out and held me very close, rocking | 


back and forth with me while I wept 
out how I loved Mr. Hardy and what a 
good man he was 


And that was why I was sent to my | 


aunt and cousins at New London, where 
I could swim and fish and forget about 
battles and wounds and Mr. Hardy. But 
I didn't forget. 
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FROM MANY TONGUES 


A Crossword Puzzle in which the starred words are taken 
from foreign languages. Answers in September 28 issue. 


*1. French military term meaning 
nucleus or framework 

*6. French for scrimmage. 

*11. Love affair (Freneh). 

*12. Two Latin words, abbrevi- 
ated “i.e.,” meaning “that is.” 

13. You have five: of these. 

14. Plunge headfirst. 

15. Mother of Queen 
was —___—. Boleyn. 

16. “_____., liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness.” 

17. Covered with ashes. 

19. Twelve months. 

22. College degree (abbrev.). 

24. Perform on the stage. 

26. Pronoun, masculine. 

27. “How — to this heart 
are the scenes of my childhood.” 

*30. Latin for therefore. 

*33. Lady, from the French. 

35. Animal stunted in growth. 

°38. Spanish for pineapple. 

*39. Greek vowel (plural). 

40. Small amphibian animals. 

*41. Latin expression for solid 
earth is “terra —__..” 

42. Flowers that “by any other 
name would smell as sweet.” 

43. Contemptuous expression. 


Elizabeth 


Spanish or Italian for house. 

*2. Hebrew word meaning “so 
be it” at end of a prayer. 

*3. Italian for lady. 

4. Tricks; stratagems. 

5. Poetic for “before.” 

°6. French for noon. 

7. To educate morally. 

*8. River embankment (French). 

9. East-southeast (abbrev.) 

*10. Latin for and. 

°16. French school, correspond- 
ing to our high school. 

18. Exclamation of joy. 

20. Exclamation of wonder. 

*21. Latin word, “in the case of.” 

°22. Abbrev. for Latin, “in the 
year of Our Lord.” 

23. Exist. 

25. Abbrev. for treasurer. 

*28. Spanish for good-bye. 

29. “Home on the oe 

31. Lower part of the abdomen. 

°32. Strange, far-fetched (French). 

34. Quantity of matter. 

36. “What's in a , 

°37. Formerly ruler of Russia. 

°38. Opposed to “con” (Latin). 

39. Suppositions or conditions. 

*40. Abbreviation for French. 
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The Magic Word 


The little man was pushing his cart 
through the crowded aisles of the big 
supermarket. 

“Coming through,” 
No one moved. 

“Gangway,” 
stepped aside. 

He ruefully surveyed the situation, 
and then smiled as a bright idea struck 
bim. , 

“Watch your nylons!” he warned. 
The women scattered like chaff in the 
wind. 


he called merrily. 


he shouted. A few men 


ian Science Monitor 


The Direct Approach 


A young cub reporter came into the city 
room with a photograph the editor had 
been trying to get for weeks. It was the 
picture of a young lady who had be- 
come involved in a scandal. All sorts of 
methods had been attempted to get the 
picture—without success. Maids had 
been bribed, the apartment ransacked. 
One reporter had even climbed a fire 
escape to get the photo—but without 
luck. 

Naturally, therefore, 
came in with the prized picture. 
veterans wanted to know how he 
secured it. 

“T called up the girl and asked her for 
it, and she gave it to me,” he said. 


Fre City Editor by Stanley Walker 


when the cub 
the 
had 


The Big Squelch 
She: “Hello.” 
He: “How’s my girl?” 
She (enthusiastically): 


He (coldly): 


“Just fine!” 
“How do you know?” 
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tion of beautiful cards wil! enable you to 
sell your entire class. A frée Memory 
Book given with each order. Free cards 
for agents 


Write today for free sample kit. 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S$ 
1425 E. Elm Street Scranton 5, Pa. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS-UP TO 100% PROFIT 





MONEY FOR YOU -seit "6 eg 


FoR 
NAME PRINTED 
CARDS NAPKINS 


50 fast selling Christmas 
Name on cards 
to start 


Complete line 
Everyday, Plastic cards 
Special items. No money needed 
Cash bonus. Write for sampler 


EMPIRE CARD CO., 280 FOX ST., ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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Dates and Mates 

A Tri-Hi-Y girl was asked recently to 
present a short essay on men as a part 
of a “Dates and Mates” program. 


Her | 


masterpiece follows. It may set boy-girl | 


relationships back fifty vears! 
“Men are what women marry. 


Gener- 


ally speaking, they may be divided into 


three classes: husbands, bachelors, 
widowers. 

“A bachelor is an eligible mess of 
obstinacy entirely surrounded by suspi- 
cion. Husbands are of three types: 
prizes, surprises, and consolation prizes. 
Making a husband out of a man is one 
of the highest forms of plastic art known 
to civilization. It requires science, sculp- 
ture, common sense, faith, hope, and 
charity. 

“If you flatter a man, you frighten 
him to death; if you don’t, you bore him 
to death. 

“If you wear gay colors and a star- 
tling hat he hesitates to take you out; 
but if you wear a little brown beret and 
a tailored suit, he takes you out and 
stares all evening at the women in gay 
colors and Startling hats. 

“If you are the clinging vine type, 
then he doubts whether you have a 
brain. If you are modern and intelligent, 
he doubts whether you have a heart. If 
you're silly, he longs for someone bright. 
If you're brilliant and intellectual, he 
longs for a playmate. 

“Man is just a worm in the dust; he 
comes along, wriggles around for a 
while and finally some chicken gets him.” 


Youth Leaders Digest 


Next Question 


A fresh young man tried to put a 


newspaper editor on the spot with the | 


following question: “Kindly tell me why 
a girl always closes her eyes when a 
fellow kisses her?” 

The editor replied: “If you will send 
us your picture, we may be able to tell 
you why.” 

The Ark Light 
Capsule Criticism 


“You've read my new book?” 
“Yes.” 
“What do you think of it?” 
“Well, to be perfectly truthful, I 
think the covers are a little far apart.” 
Met‘all Spirit 


Music Appreciation 


In an after-dinner speech at a Wag- 
nerian society, Mark Twain said: “€ 
tlemen, lately I have been taking a 
great interest in the works of Wagner. 
(applause) I have been to orchestral 
concerts to hear his music played. (loud 
applause) 1 have stayed at home to 
study his compositions in full score. 


en- 


ie (cheers) The conclusion I have arrived 


at, gentlemen, is that Wagner’s music 
is really not half as bad as it sounds.” 


and | 


| 


DON’T TAKE CHANCES! 
wear A BIKE supporter: 


Do as every experienced athlete does— 
wear an athletic supporter to protect 
yourself against serious injury in sports. 


More Athletes Have Worn BIKE 


‘Supporters Than Any Other Brand! 


e@ Best-known BIKE 
"Strap*’ Supporter is one 
of the 11 models in the na- 
tionally- preferred BIKE 
line. Ask your coach or 
Physical Education di- 
rector about BIKE, then 
choosethe right BIKE Sup- 
porter for your needs at 
your sporting goods store. 


THE BIKE WEB COMPANY © 


2500 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 16 


*Reg. U. 5. Pat. Of. 








See Yourself Earning E 
} Make plenty of — 


Kids! Put new zip inte your sweaters, 
hats, jerseys, jackets, blankets, etc? 
Make ‘em snoppy with 2” genuine 
athletic felt letters. Just lron "Em On! Dandy for 
clubs and teams.Send 25c in coin for 6 letters 
(extra letters 5c each) State color. Be first in 
your crowd to stort the fad —order today. Free 
with every order —letter and emblem pamphlet. 
PLAISTOW 23, 


te FELT CRAFTERS new HAMPSHIRE 


this easy way. Show friends and ot! 
our stunniny bon eorey Christmas 
sortment. ese 21 exqui- 
site Folders quickly 
make up to ¥- Reli 





ot hy only $1. 
age Humorov 


sonal pose 


LEADER 
FRIENDSHIP STUDIOS. INC... 
718 Adams Street, Elmira, } 


STUDENTS—TEACHERS: Send for Sunshine’s Money 
Making Plan—support extra class activities. 


SELL EXCLUSIV! 

tT. sd " 
THRISTMAS 
YOU CAN MAKE MORE MONEY with ae ee 
sive, smartly styled box and imprint ose Low pr 
DeLuxe personal line. SAMPLES ON APPROVAL. Marites 
- Accept E 10 Christmas Gift enclosure 


FRE cards. 
INE eig feo DEPT. SM-9, 115 Fulton 
. New York 6. Y 





























ATTENTION SENIORS!! 


your wi Ulassmates best line 

of GRADUATION NAME CARDS in the 

country. Lowest prices ever offered. We pay 

highest ——— Monthly Bulletins 

Your cards FREE encies going like wild 

Hurry! Write CRAFT TCARD "SPECIALTIES Box 
, Pittsburgh 30, Pa 


fire 
235-N 








Gt keyed your dedi dander down! 


Traffic snarls sometimes turn even the best-natured Dad 
into a bad-tempered driver. But put him behind the wheel 
of a Chevrolet and watch him grin! 


: 


4 


It slips through traffic so easily . . . 


327 \ 3 


responds so quickly and smoothly to the controls . . . 
that he'll be the happiest, 


ale a 


ow 
te SE 


proudest man on any avenue. 





The Styleline De Luxe 
Sport Coupe 


The most Beautiful BUY of all 


You'll find many more reasons why everybody in your family 


will be happy about a new Chevrolet 

The slick styling of a Body by Fisher . 

the top-of-the-class performance of a valve-in-head engine . ; 
the easier, surer control of Center-Point steering . . . 

the road-steadiness and comfort 

of the longest, heaviest car in its field with the widest tread . 


the smooth action of Certi-Safe brakes 


. ee 


with Dubl-Life rivetless linings that last up to twice as long. 


ff] rn p 


These are some of the extra values 

exclusively yours with Chevrolet at lowest cost... 
some of the reasons why Chevrolet 

is the most beautiful dzy of all! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 





Teaching Aids for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


* BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


Arms for Western Europe (p. 6) 


Digest of the Article 

The growth of U.S. foreign policy 
in Europe can be discerned from a 
study of the European Recovery Pro- 
gram, the North Atlantic Pact, and the 
proposed Military Assistance Program. 
Under ERP European reconstruction 
has been fostered. It has contributed 
to closer cooperation among Western 
European nations. The North Atlantic 
Pact, which was ratified by the Senate 
during the summer, holds the promise 
of security from aggression. Arguments 
against implementation of the pact by 
the Military Assistance Program, pro- 
posed by the Administration, are that 
it is too costly; too early, since member 
* nations have not worked out joint 
plans; and futile in view of over- 
whelming Russian strength on land. 
Proponents argue that there is a defense 
potential in a small well-equipped 
force, the program has already been 
cut to its Barest essentials, and teeth 
are needed in the pact. 
Aim 

To have pupils understand the major 
steps in the formulation of our Euro- 


pean policy since the end of World 
War II. 


Assignment 


1. Describe the essential provisions 
of the: (a) European Recovery Pro- 
gram; (b) North Atlantic Pact. 

2. Explain briefly the arguments for 
and against the Military Assistance Pro- 
gram proposed by the Truman Admin- 
istration. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why was a European Recovery 
Program necessary at the end of World 
War II? What evidence is there that 
the program is working successfully? 

2. If you had been a Senator, would 
you have voted to ratify the North At- 
lantic Treaty? What arguments would 
you have used to justify your vote? 


References 


“Congress and the North Atlantic 
Treaty” (text, fact material, and pro 
and con discussion) in Congressional 
Digest, June 1949, p. 164. 

“Military Assistance to Europe,” 
Univ. of Chicago Round Table, June 
19, 1949. 

“U.S.: World Arsenal?” U.S. News 
and World Report, August 5, 1949, p. 
18. 


Uncle Sam “Writes Off’ China 
(p. 8) 
Digest of the Article 


The past 38 years have been the 
most turbulent in China’s 4,000 year 
history. In 1911, the Manchu dynasty 
was overthrown. In 1917 the Kuomin- 
tang (Nationalist) Republic was estab- 
lished. By 1928, Communists who had 
been collaborating with Chiang Kai- 
shek turned against him. Civil war has 
been raging since then. In the 1930's 
Japan added to the chaos by invading 
Manchuria and then China proper. 

During and since World War II, the 
U. S. has sent representatives who 
have unsuccessfully tried to end the 
civil war. Our grants and credits to 
the Nationalists have not prevented 
advances of the Communists. 

The State Department’s White Paper 
reviews our relations with China. It 1s 
severely critical of both Nationalists 
and Communists. Its reception has 
been mixed. Secretary Acheson main- 
tains that we continue to desire a China 
free of foreign control. Chiang has 
proposed a Pacific Union against com- 
munism. This is favored by the Presi- 
dent of the Philippines who visited the 
U. S. last month. 


Aim 
To have pupils understand the role 


we have been playing in China during 
recent years. 


Assignment 

1. Make a ladder of Chinese history 
since 1911 in which each rung is a 
major step in China’s development un- 
til today. 





Coming Up! 
in future issues 


September 28, 1949 


National Article: Labor’s Bid for 
“Fourth Round” Wage Increases. For- 
eign Article: Britain's Economic Crisis 
—Can She Bridge the Dollar Gap? Pro- 
and-Con: Is the United States Giving 
Adequate Support to the United Na-. 
tions? 

Short Story: “Reflection of Luanne,” 
by Marjorie Holmes. 


October 5, 1949 
Special issue—Every Student’s Key 
to Understanding the News. Thirty 
pages of handy reference material for 
use throughout the year. For details of 
contents see page 3-T. 


2. What part did each of the follow- 
ing play in the efforts of the U. S. to 
help China settle its Civil War? (a) 
Patrick J. Hurley; (b) George C. 
Marshall; (c) Albert C. Wedemeyer. 

3. Prepare a report on Secretary of 
State John Hay’s “Open Door” policy 
of 1900. 


Discussion Questions 

1. China has been a land of great 
unrest during the past half century. 
What evidence is there to support that 
statement? 

2. Was President Roosevelt wise, at 
Yalta, in promising Russia concessions 
in Manchuria in return for a Russian 
declaration of war against Japan? De- 
fend your answer. 

3. In what ways have we attempted 
to bring an end to the civil war in 
China? Why have we been so interested 
in China’s problems? 

4. A proposal has been made that 
the U. S. support a Pacific Union 
against communism. What form would 
such support have to take in order to 
be effective? Do you favor such a 
union? Defend your point of view. 


Europe, 1949 (p. 13) 


Digest of the Article 

This is a brief overview of Europe 
today by Scholastic’s foreign affairs 
editor who spent the summer in Eu- 
rope. In contrast to his visit in 1947 
he found western Europeans hopeful 
about the future. Everywhere he found 
evidence of the recovery being accom- 
plished by Marshall Plan aid. In the 
Scandinavian countries, where he spent 
most of his time, he found democracy 
in action. 
Activity 

Have each student start a scrapbook 
on the world today. Divide the coun- 
tries of the world among class mem- 
bers. In that way, each student should 
become an “expert” on a_ particular 
country. Build the scrapbeoks by clip- 
ping news articles, summarizing maga- 
zine articles, clip cartoons, editorials, 
pictures, etc. Always indicate the date 
and source of the clipping. Toward the 
end of the term each student should 
prepare a report on the country he has 
chosen. 


“Hot Potatoes” in the Class- 


room (p. 16) 
Digest of the Article 

This is the first in a series of pro- 
and-con discussions. It considers the 
question, “How can controversial issues 
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be wisely discussed in the classroom?” 
The discussion takes the form of a 
dialogue in a classroom being visited 
by parents during open-school week. 
A controversial question about labor 
unions is brought up by a_ pupil. 
Parents take issue with the ‘teacher's 
handling of the question. A board of 
education member, pupils, and other 
adults join in the ensuing discussion. 
The major argument against considera- 
tion of controversial questions in class 
is that young people are too immature. 
The argument for it is that it provides 
essential training for active citizenship. 
Activities 

1. If there is no Forum Club in your 
school, organize one. Such a club can 
consider controversial questions rang- 
ing from school problems to interna- 
tional affairs. Outside speakers on both 
sides of a controversial question may 
be invited to occasional meetings 

2. Make a list of controversial ques- 
tions in the national and international 
fields today. Note the coming subjects 
which have been announced for future 
issues of Senior Scholastic, and com- 
pare vour list with those to be an- 
nounced from time to time. A valuable 
discussion feature will appear in almost 
every issue this year. A panel, of stu- 
dent “experts” should be selected to 
be especially prepared on both sides 
of each question announced. 

3. Consult such guides to contro- 
versial questions as The Reference 
Shelf, published by the H. W. Wilson 
Co. Each volume deals with a different 
issue. A both 
sides of the 
Communist 


The Cold Journey (p. 18) 


Digest of the Article 


This is the first of Dr. Commager’s 
series on American history in literature. 
He analyzes the historical novel, The 
Cold Journey (Morrow, 1934), by 
Grace Z. Stone. It is the story of the 
Deerfield massacre in colonial times 
and the long, cold march forced on 
survivors by the Indians and French. 
Dr. Commager sketches the historical 
background 6f the period and weighs 
the impact of the march on the char- 
icters who undergo it. 


considers 
question, “Should 
Be Outlawed?” 


recent 
the 
Party 


one 


Activities 

1. Consult American history 
textbook on the colonial period. How 
does Dr. Commager’s analysis of The 
Cold Journey help you to understand 
the material in your text? 

2. Make a list of other novels which 
deal with the colonial period. 

3. Skim a good American history for 
the names of outstanding Americans 
who lived during the colonial period. 


your 


Find a biography of one of them. 
Write a sketch about him. 


Are. You Worth What It Costs? 
(p. 5) 
Aim 
To help students develop now the 
study habits and mental attitudes nec. 
essary for academic success in high 
school and college. 


Motivation 


Are your planning to go to college? 
If so, do you really have what it takes? 
If college doesn’t enter into your ho. 
ture plans, can you honestly say that 
you're satisfied with what you're put- 
ting into—and, consequently, what 
you're getting out of—your high school 
courses? 

Activity 

Ask your class to take Dr. Wray H. 
Congdon’s self-quiz on p. 5. Then have 
each pupil make a notebook memo of 
the points in which he (or she) is de- 
ficient, in short conferences’ teachers 
or guidance officers might use these test 
results, to help the student improve the 
quality of his work. 


Young Voices (p. 21) 
Aim 

To encourage your pupils to use en- 
joyable experiences in other arts—mu- 


sic, painting, dancing, etc.—as literary 
material. 


Topics for Discussion 


What verse form is used by George 
Lewis in his poem, “Quintette”? Does 
it fit the subject he’s writing about? 
By the skillful use of imagery (figura- 
tive language, words and phrases that 
appeal to the senses), he recreates in 
another medium—poetry—a memorable 
bebop performance. Mention several 
images that help you to see, hear, and 
feel along with George. What does he 
mean when he speaks of the mike as a 
wailing wall? 

Mary Ellen Berneski’s approach to 
music is alsq personal, but in a different 
way. What type of music do you think 
she prefers—classical or modern? Give 
reasons for answer. What are 
her most effective images? 
Why? Explain the allusions, morning 
miasma and fused islandic-love smile. 
What effect is Mary Ellen trying to 
achieve through the use of repetition? 


your 
some of 


Activity 

Have your pupils write a poem or 
an essay describing their 
while listening to, or taking part in, 
a jam session; sketching or modeling 
from life; looking at a fine photograph 
or painting. 


sensations 


Corporal Hardy (p. 25) 
Aim 

To use this story (a) as an example 
of the close relationship between Amer- 
ican literature and social studies and 
(b) as a means of furthering inter- 
sectional understanding in the U.S. 


Motivation 


Do you have preconceived notions 
about people who live in a different 
section of the country—New England, 
the South, the Southwest? 


Topics for Discussion 


What Northern state is the locale of 
this story? Is ten-year-old Jackie a 
personality in his own right—or a kind 
of sounding board for Corporal Hardy? 
Explain. In what period of American 
history do the events described by the 
Corporal take place? What associations 
do vou have with the name Chancel- 
lorsville? Retell in your own words 
Corporal Hardy's story of the battle. 
Describe the incident in which Ezra 
Armstrong has his leg amputated. Did 
it teach you anything about medical 
methods used in the Civil War? What 
was your reaction when vou*read about 
the courteous and compassionate treat- 
ment accorded Hardy by the Southern 
officers? What honor is later conferred 
upon Hardy? Why? What notable 
figure of American history appears 
briefly in the story? How does Hardy 
describe him? Is the ending of “Corpo- 
ral Hardy” effective? Explain. 


Activities 

1. Have a group of your students 
read and report on any other good 
short story, or novel, about the War 
between fhe States. 

2. The poet, Walt Whitman, served 
as unofficial nurse to Northern and 
Southern soldiers in various Army 
hospitals during the War. Have one of 
your pupils read Memoranda During 
the War and Drum Taps for Whitman’s 
reactions to this experience. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See pages 14-15) 

I. Western Europe: 1-North Atlantic 
Pact (NAP); 2-European Recovery Pro- 
gram (ERP); 3-Treaty of Rio de Janeiro; 
4-Truman Doctrine. 

II. China: A. a-5; b-2; 
B. a-3; b-2: c-7; d-5; 
c-4; d-2; e-2; f-3; g-2. 

Ill. “Hot Potatoes” in 
a-2; b-2; c-l. 

IV. The Cold Journey: 1-O; 
4-0; 5-X; 6-X; 7-O; 8-X. 

Words to the Wise Word-Building game: 
l-ease, easel; 2-plum, plume; 3-star, stare; 
4-sing, singe; 5-idea, ideal. 


4. 


c-3; d-l; e- 
e-1; f-6. C. a-4; b-1; 


the Classroom 


2-O; 3-X; 





Distinguished Advisory Boards 
Guide Scholastic Policies 


eae 


. 


%, 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL: Seated, left to right, Rt. a ‘Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, 


National Catholic Welfare Conference; Dr. John W. Studeb 


; Dr. Hobart M. Corning, 





Supt. of Schools, Wadiagien, D. C.; Dr. Herold Cc. Hunt, Supt. Ay Schools, Chicago, 1; Dr. Dean M. 


" 1 he 


d, State C of Ed 


Dr. Lleyd S. Michael, Supt, Evanston 





Twp. High School, Evanston, Il.; 


Dr. Charles H. Loke, Supt. of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio; M. R. 


Robinson, Publisher. Not shown, Dr. Henry H. Hill, President, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn. Standing, Jack K. Lippert, Executive Editor. 


“We decide or debate, care- 
fully and in person, all matters 
of policy, holding, not that 
words and deeds go ill together, 
but that acts are foredoomed to 
failure when undertaken undis- 
cussed.” 


That's what Pericles said more than 
2300 years ago in the golden age of 
Greece. He made clear that the theory 
of democracy is good only when we 
make it work. 

Here at Scholastic, democracy really 
works. Before I joined the Scholastic 
family I knew of its splendid reputa- 
tion for cooperation with educators who 
constantly strive to improve education, 
But now, after a year of intimate ex- 
perience as an active member of the 
staff I can testify that the spirit and 
practice of democracy in this estab- 
lishment are genuine and vital. 

Within the organization there is 
every encouragement of free comment 
and continuovs exchange of ideas, 
There is no selfish pride of opinion; no 
ambitious desire to build little bureau- 
cratic empires. Each self- 
respecting and respected and is daily 
thrilled by a consciousness of his own 
growth and his ability to contribute to 
the common good. 

Likewise, it has long been Scholas- 
tic’s practice regularly to seek the ad- 
vice of outstanding educational admin- 
istrators and skilled technicians in the 
field of instruction on all policies gov- 
erning the various magazines and serv- 
ices of the company and even the de- 
tails of related programs. For many 


person is 


years, therefore, the mastheads of Scho- 
lastic Magazines have carried the 
names of a general body, the National 
Advisory Council, composed of school 
administrators of national reputation; 
as well as those of separate Editorial 
Advisory Boards dealing with content 
and subject matter of the specific maga- 
zines, composed mainly of classroom 
teachers. 

This joining together in mutual con- 
fidence and respect of a capable, zest- 
ful staff and competent professional 
practitioners is indeed the essence of 
the democratic theory and process at 
work. It gives all of us the assurance 
that our services rest upan a broad base 
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By John W. Studebaker 


of clearly defined educational needs 
and that we have devised the most 
effective and practical means of meet- 
ing them. 

On this page are reproduced photo- 
graphs of the National Advisory Coun- 
cil, which met in New York, in June 
of this summer, and of the Editorial 
Advisory Board of Senior Scholastic 
and World Week, which met the pre- 
ceding month. ‘Unfortunately, pictures 
of the special advisory boards of the 
other Scholastic publications which met 
simultaneously cannot be shown on 
account of lack of space. Their mem- 
bership, however, is as follows: 

JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: Miss Ada 
Grillo, Teachers College, Columbia, 
University; Dr. Wilhelmina Hill, U. S$ 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C.; 
Dr. Bernice E. Leary, Madison (Wis.) 
Public Schools; Dr. Forrest E. Long, 
School of Education, New York Uni- 
versity, New York City. 

PRACTICAL ENGLISH: Mr. Paul 
Farmer, Henry W. Grady High School, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Mrs. Marie Havilland, 
Central High School of Needle Trades, 
New York City; Dr. Earle T. Hawkins, 
President, State Teachers College, Tow- 
son, Md.; Miss Genevieve Riddle, Se- 
nior High School, New Castle, Pa.; Dr. 
William R. Wood, Evanston Twp. High 
School, Evanston, III. 

LITERARY CAVALCADE: Dr. John 
W. Bell, District Supt. of Schools, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Dr. Angela N. Broening, 
Board of Education, Baltimore, Md.; 
Miss Mary J. Clancy, Madison High 
School, Rochester, N. Y.; Dr. Edwin S. 
Fulcomer, State Teachers College, 
Montclair, N. J.; Miss Ruth M. Stauf- 
fer, District of Columbia Public Schools, 
Washington, D. C. 


EDITORIAL ADVISORY BOARD of SENIOR SCHOLASTIC and WORLD WEEK: Left to right, Dr. Samuel 
Steinberg, Stuyvesant High School, New York City; Dr. Edwin W. Cruttenden, Department of Public 
Instruction, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania; Miss Ann. R. Solomon, Highland Park (Mich.) High 
School; Dr. John W. Studeboker, Chairman; Kenneth M. Gould, Editor in Chief; Dr. Frank J. Dressler, 
Supervisor of Social Studies, Buffalo (N. Y.) Public Schools; Miss Myrtle Roberts, Woodrow Wilson 
High School, Dallas, Texas; Dr. Everett Augspurger, Supervisor of Social Studies, Cleveland (Ohio) 
Public Schools; Dr. W. Linwood Chase, School of Education, Boston University. 
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Scholastic Now Offers 


TWO BOOK SERVICES 
1. The Teen Age Book Club 


A planned nine-month reading program: 

Will Help You encourage your students to want to do 
more and better recreational reading. 

Gives your pupils the opportunity of securing the T-A-B 
CLUB books reviewed each month in their Scholastic 
Magazines—and free boek dividends. 

Parents will be delighted to see their children bringing 
home goed books that cost so littl—each book is 
only 25¢—plus free dividends. 


NEWS FLASH: Beginning this fall there will be two TEEN AGE BOOK CLUBS! 
Junior T-A-B CLUB—for junior high pupils Senior T-A-B CLUB—for senior high pupils 
Why not decide now to try out this educationally sound 
reading program. Check the T-A-B CLUB box on your 
Scholastic order card. You will receive: 
. @ free sample T-A-B CLUB book .. . complete details 
.. materials to try this tested program yourself 


@ NO OBLIGATION e TRY IT OUT e IT’S EASY... YOU STARTIT... STUDENTS RUN IT e@ IT WORKS 


2 . Scholastic Book Service 


Supplies teachers and schools with all tend their textbook or classroom library 
the 25¢-35¢ pocket-size books wanted budget by securing over 150 books ree- 
for classroom study or required supple- ominended for classroom use from this 
mentary reading. Now, teachers cam ex- one convenient source, 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB, 7 East 12 St., New York 3, N. Y. 
Check Scholastic order card or MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY Check the Scholastic Book Serv- 
Send materials to try out (check one) ice Box on your Scholastic order 


C] the Junior T-A-B CLUB [] the Senior T-A-B CLUB fe — guested hanks goelaped 


And free book—available only with 10 or more by teaching areas. 
subscriptions to a Scholastic Magazine. 


(_] Send Scholastic Book Service complete list of titles 
niin : ‘ba STRETCH your textbook dollar 
Use Scholastic Book Service 
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